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CHAPTER Iv. 
Here I disclaim all my paternal dre, 
Propinquity and property of blood; 
And as a stranger from my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for.ever, ing Lear, 

Weary from his. ceaseless. exertions. during the 
day, and again oppressed by the. ever-recurring bit- 
‘erness engendered by his) shattered, hopes, Newton 
ceturned to the mansion.. He, bad thought of calling 
apon Elsie in the evening, but suddenly remembering 
tis patron’s injunvtion, couched in such. stern and 
nysterious language, he had hesitated, and the war 
between love and duty again began. .. 

He looked into the dining-room ere he went np- 
stairs, and there sat Mrs. Stubb, with her. hands flat 
in her lap, her body bent forward, her lips moving, 
tnd her head shaking to and fro as.if in accompani- 
ment. He wondered at thig,.as;the housekeeper was: 
aot much addicted to self-communion,.and was about 
to speak, when she looked .up and. becawe aware of 
nis presence. Instantly she was upon her feet, and, 
‘pproaching him with hands uplifted and eyes open- 
a and closing, she said, in a low tone, but with much 
atress : , 

“Oh, Mr. Newton, I’m glad you've. come, and I’m 
sorry you've come. Such actions as there has been 
<n this house to-day, you.never heard the like. Mr, 
Nicholas has had a hundred freaks, and no two alike.” 

. What does it all mean, Mrs, Stubb?” 

‘Heaven only knows, I don’t, but I ’spects it’s 
Something awful. ..No, don’t, you. go up until. you’ve 
bad your dinner. There, ait right dow, and ran tell 
you all I know while you're eating.” 

Newton seated himself at the table, but before he 
had eaten a morsel he queried : 

P Won't Mr. Nicholas dine with me?” te 

‘No; I carried a slice of chicken to the library a 


short time ago, and it’s the first, bite he’s put inside 
his lips since this morning, He;looks ten years older, 
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[ConDEMNED AND DISCARDED. ] 


he does, and it’s no wonder, considering that that 
lfardsett has been here.” 

“ Hardsett been here?” thought Newton. “ That 

accounts for his absence from’ the office this morn- 
ing.” 
While Mra. Stubb talked Newton reflected, but he 
could not imagine why the visit of Hardsett should 
thus affect his patron. So constantly did it prey 
upon his mind, however, that he arose ere his meal 
was half finished and went upstairs, 

He paused as hie reached the library, for a strange 
foreboding settlod coldly upon his heart, and shake 
it off he could not, though he ridiculed and ‘stigma- 
tised himself without stint. He hesitated again as 
he placed his hand upon the knob, bit only for an 
instant, then he turned it, pushed open the door, and 
walked resolutely in. 

Mr. Nicholas was standing erect, with his fingers 
doubled upon the desk; his face was still quite pale, 
his lips were drawn firmly together, his eyes gleamed 
hard and cold like steel, and his whole aspect was 
freezing, repellant, implacable. 

For a moment he looked steadily at Newton, who 
flinched ‘not, then, raising his arm and pointing his 
forefinger at him, he said, in ringing tones, which in- 
creased in volume as he proceeded : 

“Unnatural boy, dare you gaze into my face? dare 
you stand before me without trembling, you who 
have deceived, cajoled, robbed me?” 

“Good Heaven, sir, why these words? You are 
not  ipoar% 

“TI would I were not, but, alas, I am. Tell me, 
were you not in the park yesterday, with that 
woman ?’’ a. ~ “ip bree empober is 

* Elsie, you mean? Yes.” ele 

“Then it istrne. You have unwittingly betrayed 
yourmelt. I have nourished you, I have loved yeu, 

have trusted you; but now the world shall be your 
patron, strangers shall kick and cuff you, and those 
who dare shall confide in you. Leave me; I will 
not subject you to ignominy, but I wish never to see 
your face again. Go, before the fury within me shall 





burst forth and cause me to curse you,” "°° 
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During these words Newton had stood as if petri- 
fied, the rapid beating of his heart the only mo- 
tion of which he was conscious. As his patron 
finished, his nerves relaxed, and, starting forward and 
clasping his harids, he pleadingly cried : 

“T will go, but tell me of what I am accused; tell 
me why you heap such contumely upon me ?” 

“ Will you add new deceit in the vain attempt to 
gloss over your crime?” interrupted Mr. Nicholas, 
while his fists closed and unclosed. “ Will you make 
me hate you in my soul? Again I say go—utter no 
words, look not upon me, but leave me for ever.” L-« 

Newton drew his hands to his heart, as if to con- 
centrate his power to support him during this awlul 
moment; then, while his face became as of snow, and 
his eyes emitted a light of blended reproach, pity, 
and wild anguish, ie moved backwards to the door. 

Mr. Nicholas watched him, and it soemed that he 
would never vanish from his sight. Anon his anger 
burst its confines, and, starting forward with upraised 
hand, he hoarsely ejaculated : 

“Ingrate, worm that you are, leave me before I 
spurn you; go, miserable being, go!” 

“I will! May Heaven forgive you!” 

With uplifted face Newton uttered these words, 
and staggered from the room. The door closed 
with a crash, and he caught at the wainscoting to 
support himself. A minute passed, and the terrible 
faintness which had oppressed him departed, but left 
its tracks on his heart and mind—left them to burn, 
to agonise, to destroy, it seemed, what little life he 
had left. 

Having gained some slight control over himself, he 
went up to his room, took down s portmanteau, threw 

a few shirts, etc., along with a suit of clothes into 
it, and, casting a melancholy glance round, moved 
out of it for the last time. 

Not wishing to meet any one, he descended the 
rear stairs, intending to glide through the park un- 
noticed, but at the area gate he encountered Mrs. 
Stubb. She gazed upon him anxiously ga moment, 
and, while her expression deepened to tlfat of appre~ 
hension, she hurriedly seid; ee Se 
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“Oh, Mr. Newton, why do you look so? What 
has happened ? Where are you going?” 

“I am going away,” he answered, by an effort 
controlling his voice. “I may never see you 
Mra. Stubb, but you have my gratitude for your 
kindness.” 


“Going away!” repeated Mrs. Stubb, in mingled 
sadness and amazement. “Ob, Mr. Newton, you 
don’t mean that you are not coming back again? You 
can’t. I’m sure you can’t. I should be so lonesome, 
and Mr. Nicholas would go crazy.” 

“ Pray let me pass, I cannot talk now.” 

“Oh, then you are going,” and the tears started 
to the good woman’s eyes. “I sée how you feel, and 
I can’t help crying if I die for it. Tell me all about 
it, Newton, for I have known you since you were & 
child, and I love you, if my love is worth anything. 
I wouldn't believe ill of you if the wholeriver should 
tarn to blood, no, I wouldn't. Let me goand talk to 
Mr. Nicholas, do, Newton, do, for he’ he sorry you 
are gone.” 

“No, no, do not think of it,” rejoined the young 
man, in an unsteady voice. “ I cannotellow it, I will 
die first. ‘here, there, don’t weegy Mrs: Stubb, I 
cannot bear it. Now, good-bye, aud when the proper 
time comes tell Mr. Nicholas tat I forgive him.” 

“You dear, good boys sobbed Mrs. b, grees. 
ing his hand, “I wi-will. ewton, an 

Good-tymy 


may Heavea protect you; g 

As Newton move! away the ar 
her face with her hands and wept 

“Well,” thought Newton, 
his eye, “ there is a little kindness» 
feel stronger now.” 

He walked on until he reached the left front of the 
mansion. Here he pa 
had flown through his mind 
Elsie? He decided in the affiramitive, for to leave 
her thus in the dark conc his movements 
would be dishonowrable, and w construed into 
an admission of the, erime with which he had been 
charged, whatever that was. The parting would be: 
most painful, but after his late experience he could 
bear anything. 

Thus meditating, he moved sapidly 
park, thence across Mr, wong gardea, and 
moment more had knocked at door of 
The summons was quickly answered by the 
man himself, who havg asked : 

“Well, sir, why am I with your pre- 
gence ?’’ 

The implied taunt caused the blood to-rush t the 
young man’s hair and tingle in his veins, bat, re~ 
pressing his indignation, be firmly : 

“T called to see your daughter, sir.” 

“My daughter,” observed Mr. Ormsby, with a 
glance of supreme scorn, “does not associate with 
criminals on parole,” and closing the door he retired 
from view. 

This fresh insult, added to the grief and pain he 
had already endured, caused his auger to burst forth, 
and for a moment he stood shaking in every joint, a 
prey to the fiercest of passions, Tt passed ; be picked 
up his portmantean and moved away, when 
fell at his fect. Hv stooped and grasped it—it was 
a gold locket. Oh, fond hope! could it be from 
Elsie? His heart answered Yes, and raising his eyes 
he scanned the windows, but could not see her. Dis- 
appointed, yet trusting, he resumed his walk, and 
when a few rods away he opened the locket and, be~ 
held a tiny piece of folded paper. Eagerly he spread 
it ont, and read:— 

“ Hardsett told us the story, Dear Newton, I 
never will believe it, I will be true to you. Heaven 


you. . 

Tenderly, almost reverentially, he the 
tréasure, and laid it carefully away in breast- 
pocket, while his eyes becamedim. Anon he almost 
unconsciously mused : 

“One more true heart, thank Heaven. I prize 
them now. Dear Elsie, noble Elsie.” 

In a short time he reached the park entrance, and 
once more stood before the house that had been his 
home-for so many years, and where he had passed so 
maay happy hours. 

“Now I am sent forth attainted,” he thought, 
with a bitter smile, “despised where once I was 
loved. Well, Heaven knows my innocence, and [ 
will try and be content. Yet I must walk by thedoor 
oneé more, only once more, then 1’'ll go away for ever.” 

While memories.sweet and pleasant came crowding 
upon his mind he advanced and gazed upon the 
flowers, then raised his eyes to the grand balconies, 
and farther until the pinnacle of the observatory: was 
visibl:, When be looked to earth again, Silas Hayd- 
sett stood before him, his features wreathed in an ob- 
sequious smile, which, however, was.tinged with evil 
delight. 

Newton started, then be thought of Elsie’s note, 
and his face flushed with indignation. 

“You're not about to leave us, I hope, my dear 


Nowthn, ” tei Silas, ve ly., “ W 
mies you, and Miss Elsie woe Diary, tooeh, 
Pag, festive lad - P eee 
he vulgar manner and:the encakiag style of lan+ 
guage exasperated Newton, and with flashing eyes he 
answered; | : aa 
“ Use more respect, sir, when you speak her name, 


or——” . : 
“Or what, you puppy?” demanded Silas, lifting 
his cane. 


Newton spoke not, but his arm shot out from his 
shoulder, and Silas Hardsett was instantly coiled up 
insensible on the piazza. 

“ It is my first, but not my last, you villain !” 

With these words Newton grasped his portmantesn 
aud went rapidly on towards the river. 

, CHAPTER V. 
Hell bath no fury like a 


Ix a few moments Silas returned to consciousness, 
though his herd felt dull, and by « peouliar 
dizziness ; this presently however, and he 
arose to his feet, muttering threats of retal 
Newton, mingled with oaths both obscene 

Having smoothed his hat and 
dress, which had been somewhat di 
fall, he entered the house, proceeded. toy 
and related to Mr. Nicholas, with a : 


za floor. 
This added fael to the fire which all d 
ing in the breast.of Mr. Nicholas, 
denounced Newton in terms most fierce 


: 


the room. 

“Poor man!” she had as_ she. returned to 
her duties with a dejected air, “it’s grief that’s kill- 
ing him. He atill loves Mr. Newton, I can see that, 
but he bas too much pride to own it, He-is irritable 
naturally, but he never used to have such fits when 
he had great. prevocation as he does now at.no 
ete Oh, dear me! I wonder what's to become 
us ” 

Then her ts had turned upon Newton, as th 
did very peg and she Kad apevaibaet in nd 
to his health, and where he was, and if Caybedy hea 
been kind to bim, and all the time the tears dropped 
from her eyes. 

Under this press of care and constant anxiety 
Mrs. Stabb grew thin and pale; but;she:paid.no at- 
tention to herself, her 
comfort of Mr. Nicholas, who was now worn, weak, 
and haggard, and seemed to grow more so each suc- 
ceeding day. He did not. rave much ; his grief ap- 
peared to have settled into a listless indifference 
most. pitiful to. beheld, aud he would sit for honrs, 
with his eyes fixed on one object, and his, hands 
clasped, without moving or speaking. 

The visits of Silas now became more frequent, not 
to his employer, but to the house, in which he would 
pretend to act ba —— gard yg 

aspersing Newton, an , Me. 
icholas would soon be aa idiot. The worthy woman 
had borne this quietly, for she wished not to disturb 
her master ; bentats leat.§ Desens tne aaitiamn oebrse 
@ preliminary measure, she informed Mr. Nicholas of 
the state of affairs, He listened to her. apathetically, 
and. when she had finished he pressed his hands to 
his face and feebly moaned : 

“ Poor Newton, poor Newton!” , 

Mrs, Stubb's heart leaped with and she 
thought it. a favourable qpporennisy to. beseech him 
to institute a search for, his missing protégé, bring, 
him back, and demand an explanation. Accordingly 
she beggnin soothing way, pointed ont the req 
ments of megay and justice, and implored him to do 
as sho requ He heard her at first with that 
lethargic unconcera which had so lo 





Dg. Oppr 
him, but as she warmed with her subiect the old fire 


efforts being, direeted to. the | 


ow 
‘} man, because he’ 


Sar ck to muscles rapidly con- 

tracted and ted, his bo shoot fromthe fury of 
the shed rp and he franticly cried : 

“ Womdn, ba still! sy curse him, you “y all 

~breath,. ever peek of this 

again | fit 2 out of doors | arrest him— 


cast him into prison? Ob, will you go? In Heaven's 
name, let me have peace!” 


The last word had not left his lips ere he again fell 
into his chair, and his features were once more 
clouded by that listless, vacant look. It was evident 
that he had unconsciously uttered the words which 
had caused Mrs. Stubb to venture upon & renewal of 
the forbidden topic. She gazed with solicitude upon 
him, and if he would have any refreshment. 
He took no notice of her question, snd, with a heavy 
left the room. 


or'three days more passed, Mr. Nicholas 
‘ , and taking but little nourishment, 
while Mrs. Stubb, weary 
td alarmed for the health of 
hor master, nearly grew ill herself. 
Silas, iawardly gratified at this change, but pre- 
@ sympathetic exterior, prowled about the 
house @ lean, hungry eat, prying into every- 
ing his claws on to what he could, and 
whing at who sought tointerfere. It was 
fer adorencon of this petty torture that Mrs. Stubb 


Wee Sur the nce of Mr. Shepherd, the 
“nesistan Seok Reopent Think! he had some tidings 
yi Bewton, she ran to meet him, and eagerly in- 
regard to the subject to her so dear. He 


| 
4 





¢ | Shook hip head, and ssked to see Mr. Nicholas. On 


prmed thaf the doctor had prohibited his 


: 
F mast tell you, Mrs. Stubb, and must 
. iness is tonaeag, do 


Pell 


our 
he taunts me with my 
t to-mind my own 


phe > poplied Mrs. Stub 
Saehande 


“hois « 


’ too, I do believe. I my master was 


well, and aww wit he whe doing ; he'd wring hi 
$ sock iy hams Edna fyneing lnaguege that don't 
| becom # woman, buf think we might be al. 
on~ } lowed mlittle latitude when we are so bothered. I'm 


almost dead with care and anxiety, and I’d just like 
to be a man for a minute.” 

“ Thank you, my sweet, kind Mrs. Stubb,” whined 
Silas, crawling into the room, with his body bent, 
and an urbane but sinister grin upon his face ; “ you 
are very generous. I wish you would do so; it 
A wer 80 pleasant to be beaten by your soft, lily 


“And I'd do it if it would not soil them!” cried 
Mrs. Stubb, whose tem ywas new) fully aroused. 
“You needn’t. grin swirk, you lying, deceitful 
wretch! It’s you that’s made my master ill, with 
your tongne, and I wish it was eut out, that I do!” 

Silas winced and shrank under this forcible attack, 
which, if not refined, was just, though he tried to re- 
gard it with lofty contempt. would probably have 
succeeded hed be not seeu-Mri Shepherd smile ; that 
exasperated him, and, in & ringing; rattling voice, he 


ejaculated’: ' 

“You dependent, leave the house! Go to 
your desk, and if you desert ft for an fristant without 
my orders, I'l] turn you ints the street, << 
mother and snivelling sisters may get their as 
best they can: Go! 

The young man’s face became as white as snow, 
while rage and mortification seemed to ffil his throat 
unto ne ea Rae dag dear ——< 
him to accept silence, though it cut in 
his spirit. He arose to obey, whet Mrs. Stabb, qui- 
vering with wrath, ‘placed herself ‘before him, and, 
pointing to the door, exclaimed; in « piercing tone: 

“ You; Silas Hardsett, leave thisroom! Tcommand 
here, and have for years, and I won’t allow such 
puny, detestable seamp to pdison the air with his vile 
breath. to talk soto this young 

iv cate of his-mother and sis- 
ters+Heaven 
| meanly of them! Keepyour 
me ; 

“Be qerreoriess oe stand much more 
S’death, but you are » vizen ; 

“ You can't frighten me!” shouted Mrs. Stubb, 


ly | nearly beside herself} and ail’ her feelings running 


into her present anger as @ channel, and swelling the 
tide. “ You don’t you hatchet-faced 
you dén’t dare to lift your finger! “You 





essed | Mr. Newton, you itn pis ug! 


you’ve made Mr. Nicholas ill! you've tormented me 
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and now Pil give ft to you! Come on now! touch’ 


me; nesty towd, and I'M scratch your eyes out!” 

To Meth cates and hie bande, ‘Bilas feared We 
should lose hie orgass of vision, and started for the 
door, a8 if there was a company of cavalry in pursuit 
with drawn sabres. 


CHAPTER VI. 
should a horse, a arat have 
bite A emegrot deo ater Tiny Leer, 

“T suppose I’ve used some very high words,” 
Mrs. Stubb, as soon as her indignation cooled, 
human Pg po a ae ty 
temper like ean't always be as } 
are when they're being courted. It’s not . 
Shepherd, that I lose myself as I did then, 
must agree that I’ve had a great deal’ 
me, and I do suppose, Mr. Shepherd, that 
was because he used such insulting lauguage to y 
about your dear mother ; and it seemed to i 
for the minute, as if it was my own Boy—for 
son, sir, a nice, bright boy, but he’s dead 4 
to his sweet ane soul—that was being to 
I felt just seratching him, and P’'m afraid I 
should, if ae eg er om 

Bat a ts. Stubb’s lungs were in good 
order, hey col 


little | out his forgiveness | Dear Newton, my boy—oh, 


irregular, and 

“Pray do not excuse yourself, Mrs. Stubb,” an- 
swered Mr. Shepherd, moving towards the door. “I 
do not wonder sheer ome. I ought rather to thank 
than blame you. But hark!” 

“ What do you hear?” 

“Hush, listen!” 

. “l th us T boarda fall” replied Mr. Shepherd, 

“T thoug a . She 
in & whisper ; “ don’t speak, but wait!” “ 

Both stood silent, with every faculty alive to the 
lightest sound. Anon, a low groan, which seemed 
to come from the wall, broke feebly upon the air, and 
lied away im @ convulsive 

“Oh, my master! Oh, Mr. Nicholas!” 

In accents of fear these words burst from Mra 
Stubb's lips, and she ran forward to the entry. Mr. 
Shepherd had started an instant before, and was now 
rapidly ascending the stairs in advance of her. in 


hat moaw echoed painfully, aud both redoubled their | by 


rxertions. 

On the second landing, at the foot of the stairs, 
lay « girl, her left arm hanging limp at her side, and 
ter face pallid and disturbed at intervals by muscu- 
ar twinges. As she saw Mrs. Stubb her eyes di- 
ated, and, pointing upwards with her right arm, she 


gasped : 

“Don’t mind me; Mr, Nicholas, go to him!” 

“How cate you here, Mary ?’’ queried Mrs: Stubb, 
penting for breath. “ Why. did you leave Mr. Nieho- 
as ” 

“He was fll—I was comi 


te tell you—I fell; but 
fo to him. Hardsett is there” 


Mrs. Stubb needed no more powerful. incentive, 
ind she went forward. with all ens Asshe 
lrew near the chamber door Silas moved out, sad, 
with a woe-begone look, whined: 

“I fear it’s all over with our good Mr. Nicliolas. 
Poor man———” 

“ Oh, keep still, you hypocrite!” 

Mrs. Stubb flung these words at him, as if they 
were Greek fire which would at onee consume him, 
then she darted into the chamber of the sick. 

She halted suddenly and clasped her hands 
Q mingled and affright, for, lying upon the 
loor, with his head resting upon his loft arm, his 

- ge, and his face » Sppeared Mr. 
icholas, 

‘He's dead! Oh, Heaven, he’s dead! Help! help!” 

Mrs. Stubb sank dbwa apen the floor cedt ened 
nto his face, and wept and sobbed. 

Mr. Shepherd, who had lingered to assist the ser- 
rant, Mary, whose arm had been. broken. by her fall, 
tow hurri entered the room, and, with the help 
ome Stubb, placed Mr. Nicholas carefully upon the 


o 

Anxiously and. in dreadful. suspense they gazed 
‘pon him. Anon his eyes slowly opened, and the 
irst object bebeld was Silas, who stood ia the 
loorway, looking im with, sanctimonious expression. 
ir. Nicholas shuddered, and whispered; 

“Tell him to go—go—go |” 

Mrs. Stubb followed his gaze, and, seeing Hardsett, 
be left the bed, ran silently towards him, and in a 
thoked, fierce whisper ordered him away. He saw 
‘hat sorrow, rage, and hate were concentrated in her 
ook, and from. sheer hension he obeyed. 

Mr. Nicholas relieved as he saw him de- 
part, and by an effort si the brandy which Mr, 
Shepherd held to ate se Then he turned his dull 
"yes from one to the r and feebly said: 


“Teha’n’t live an hour. I am hurt inside. I tried 
to Yon and fell.” te 

i won’t he speak of Mr. Newton,” thought 
Mrs. Stubb, nervously working her together, 
“won't he caliomhim{ Oh, dear! an awful 
thing it is!’ 
* Mr. Nicholas. seemed to sini: rapidly, his: face 
oe whiter, his pulse slower, and his eyes partially 


“Oh, Mr. Shepherd, will he die ?” articulated Mrs, 
tubb, in broken accents, while her bosom rose and 
fell under the weakening agitation. “ Will he die, 
and not speak of Newton? Oh, Heaven forbid!” 
“What did you say?” asked the sufferer, in a low 


voice. 
“Oh, dear Mr. Nicholas,” rejoined Mre, Stubb, 
chefing his wrist, “I spoke of —of——” 
“Newton? was it Newton?’ he ejaculated, closing 
his attenuated fingers over her bend, and raising his 
dimmed éyes'to her face. “I'm glad you did. Let 
me see!” He drew along breath. “Oh, yes, I re- 
member now; podr Newton, where is he ?” 
Mrs. Stubb wept afresh, and ¢hook her head. 
“What! you don’t know? I must see him.” A 
his eyes closed, his features twitched painfully, and 
he continued, in 4 choked whisper, “Oh, Heaven! 
I remember now. didn’t do it, no, he didn’t, I 
sent him away. I abused him; and must I die with- 


my boy! 

“ No, Mr. Nicholas, bless Heaven, yon sha’n’t die 
without his forgiveness,” sobbed Mrs. Stubb. ‘“‘ The 
dear, good boy came to me the night he left, and he 
said: tintin comes tell Mr. Nicho- 
las that I forgive ‘Yaad 

The hands of the d man were clasped over his 
breast, and his face became placid as these words 
fell upon his ear like peale of soft music ; with a look 
of he faintly murmured: 

, wieas Me ik ho! said Mrs. Stubb, 

* Poor, dear Mr. Nicholas)” v8. gazing 
affectionately upon him, “he is going—going from 
us,”’ 


He opened his eyes a little; his lips quivered, but no 
sound escaped them. Mrs. Stubb bent over hit and 
listened with each nerve strained to hear the faintest ‘ 
lisp; then, ina whisper which could hive been in- 
telligible only to one whose faculties were sharpened 
vigilant attention, came the words: 


“In my safe—papers—biue seal—Newt—Newt 


His head fell back, his muscles, made rigid by de- 
parting life, moved no more; his face, now smooth 
and calm, seemed to shine with the light which the 
last moment of earthly joy had infused into his 
fleeting soul. 

For some moments Mrs. Stubb stood motionless and 
silent. She could not think, she could not speak, she 
could but gaze on that inanimate form and weep. 

“It can do no good to mourn, my 4ear Mrs. Stubb,” 
said Mr, Shepherd. “I ask you to compose yourself, 
and think of Mr. Newtoni He is the one to be looked 
after, for the papers Mr. Nicholas to are 
doubtless important.” ib 

“¥ou are quite right; sir. I will try; but I’ve 
been so put about with my feelings lately that thie 
blow has nearly upset. me, I mustcry.” 

For a few moments she wept bitterly, then, wiptog 
oo drawing several long breaths, she 

“Now, sir, we will try to find the papers he spoke 
of ; it appears to mé that-they will be of use to 
Mr. Newton, or Mr. Nicholas would not‘have tried so 
hard to tell me where they were. Poor, dear man, 
he died happy and at peace, bless him. Come, sir, 
you will go witb me, as I might want # witness. 

Mr. Shepherd acquiesced, aud they nioved on to 
the library. Some time was occupied in finding the / 
key; but at last it was discovered, and the young 
man opened the safe. 

Mrs. Stubb knelt down before it, and extracted 
paper after paper, but all. bore red seals, not one of 
blue had ed thus far. : é 

“I can’t find it,” she exclaimed, niuch. excited ; 
“where can it be? There’s no other safe in the 
house. Do you try, Mr, Shepherd, for I'm so flurried 
I do believe that [ conld not tell red from blue. Oh, 
dear, if it should be-lost—lost !”’ 

“Do not be discouraged, Mra. Stubb,” said the 
young man, hopefully, ‘*thore are many 
here, and there's nothing easier to than » 
document,” 

“ Yes,.I know, I know ;. but I’m thinking of 
Mr. Newton, and I can’t help fancying that it’s all 
for his that Mr, Nicholas spoke, Have you | 
found it, sir?” 

Mr. Shepherd shook. his head and once more delved 
into the papers with which the safe was filled, but 
none with the welcome biue seal met hiseye. He 
unlucked the pha apartments, ransacked the 
pigeon-lioles and slides, but all in vain, the covated 








and prized packet was missing. 
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“ So you're looking for the will so soon,” sneered 
Silas, who crept. into. the room rubbing his hands, 
“but he made. none, he, he, he! he made none.” 

Mrs. Stubb looked at Mr. Shepherd, then at the 
grinning object. that overshadowed the doorway, 
Neither spoke, but with heavy hearts restored the 
contents of the safe, and left tle room. 

“It’s all over,” sobbed Mrs, Stubb, when once 
more alone, “ Mr. Nicholas is dead, the papers are 
lost, and Mr. Newton is an outcast indeed.” 


~. (Bo be continued.) 
————_—__ 
THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
a ee 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ Aun, it is easy to’ seo that she is his mother, and 


adores him!” thought Bethia as Lady 
over the wounded man. “ But he begins 


a ite er ory n’s Seal ae his breast, 
ort, so eas you guard your own,” 
i queuaied from his sleep by the lence 
still delirious. “Take no part in 
fall, or evil overtake me, give him 

» dnd: see lim safe to the presence’ of 
of Zurichbold. Attend to our afflicted 
Go; the battle is about to be re- 


Sada tarned, and saw the fixed atten- 
he roo” ake said, imperatively. “Y 
roont,” y. ou 
by-and-bye how my son came hither. 
outer cavern, and there until I calb 
you.” 


“* But you may need our help, my lady,” said Bethis, 

who desired to remain. 
“Tam his mother, Iam strong enough to wait 
hint as he nowis. Go. WhenI need help I 

call you.” 

Bethla and Janet obeyed, and went down to the 
cataract cavern—that is, the front cave over 
whieh the immense curtain of water was ever de- 


The rays of the swn beaming upor the otter side 
of this transparent sheet penetrated with a weird, 
gloomy — into the ati taker cues women 
stood upon the sandy, r, wondering. 

‘She does not wish ws to hear 
say,” remarked Bethis. 

“And I do not care to hear it,” replied Janet. 
“* Heaven te epeédy deliverandée from this 
plaee! Whi are you going; Bethla ?”’ 

“Out upon this ledge; sines I Have no need of a 
torch now,” ied Bethia, ‘ Will you come with 
me? Butno, You mist romain where you are; to 
tell me, if she should call for us.’’ 

With these words, Bethla moved along the narrow 
ledge, and was soon lost to the sight of Janet, the 
course of the ledge being upward for a few yards, 
then downward. 

She retiained away several minutes, but after a time 
she returned, with such an expression of alarm in 
her face that: Janet exclaimed : 

“Great Heaven! What has happened to you 
Bethia ?” 


“ It’s all over with us now,’’ replied Bethla, sink-- 
ing upon the damp sandias if in despair. “I have 
done it! We are to live and die in this vile place, 
that is all.” 

“ What have'you done?” 

“Why, I guessed that Sir Fritz must have reached 
the other end of the ledge in a boat, sol went to 
see if the boat was there.” 

oi Well Pp” 

“The boat was there—the same boatin which yon 
and I were broughthither by Sir Fritzand Aldort the 
other day. It was made fast to an iron staple——’’ 

“Yes ; [remember they so fastened the chain in 
the bow of the bout.” , 

“Sir Fritz must have been too weak last night to 


very secure ; at least I feared the 
chain was meuty de a the staple by the 
weight of the boat as it dan 


s 
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about on rine | 

water. So, in to make it more secure, 

chain slip [orl ny Btn and away darted the boat, 

whirled out of my sight in an instant by the rushing 

torrent; It was our only means of escape, and it is 
” 


“Pen since it is: gone, not even Bi Fritz could 
leave the cavern, were he well again?” 

“No. To geta from this place without a boat 
isi sible. A fish might, but I doubt if a bird 
could” 


“But Aldort may come—in another boat, Bethla.” 

«I¢'g my belief ho is dead. ‘There must have been 
a battle, since Sir Fritz raved about it, and perhaps 
Aldort perished in it.’’ 

“ Butsome of the other Riders may come, Bethla.’» 

‘T learned from Sir Fritz, as he brought us hither 
that only he, Aldort, and ‘my lady’ knew even tha 
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the cavern exists. So, if Aldort should not come, we 
ate all doomed to drag out our days in this horrible 
place until our provisions are used up. -It is true, 
that the store-vault has provisions enough to last us 
a year, if they do not mould and rot.” 

“There may be a way out underground, Bethla, 
known to Sir Fritz or his mother.” 

“T tell you,” cried Bethla, with the ficrce impa- 
tience of despair, ‘‘ were there a hole by which a fer- 
ret might reach the upper air, I should have found it 
already.” 

“T hope Sir Fritz may recover; and know of some 
way out,” Janet whispered. 

* As for me,” said Bethla sharply, “I care not if 
he dies this instant, if he doea not know how to get 
out.” 

All the high hopes she had conceived during the 
—- night seemed folly to her now, since the 

oat was lost. Sir Fritz, she believed, was mortally 
wounded. So, for a time, she vented her despair in 
muttered curses upon the fate that had led her to tlre 
cavern; while the timid Janet wept, and in silence 
prayed for the aid of Heaven. 

An hour passed thus, and then both sprang to 
their feet, for they heard the voice of Lady Sada, as 
if she called them. 

‘She means us. Come,”’ said Bethla. 

In a few moments they were again in the tapes- 
tried cavern. 

“ He sleeps,” said Lady Sada. “Speak in whis- 
pers. Now tell me how he came ?” 

This command Bethla obeyed. Lady Sada heard 
in attentive silence, then said : 

“ His wounds are not dangerous. Loss of blood 
is his chief harm. In a week he will be on his 
token, Ihope, While he is ill I trust I may be 
well.” 

A week passed, during which Sir Fritz rapidly 
regained strength. His fever and delirium passed 

away on the second day, and he then told his mother 
of all that had passed at the Rock. 

Janet and Bethla heard nothing of this narra- 
tion, as Lady Sada was careful to have them at a 
distance when she and her son conversed on private 
affairs. 

Of Sir Edred he said to his mother : 

“*T have no doubt that Aldort is obeying my com- 
niands, though the faithful fellow begged hard to 
share the perils of the battle with me. He may 
have to remain quiet in the corridor cell with Sir 
Kdred for several days, until he may think it safe 
to venture into the forest and try to escape to 
Sparburg. Having read the contents of the packet, 
Sir Edred will be eager to lay the matter before the 
ewperor, or he may deem it best to go to Zurich- 
bold, and confer with Prince Eustace. Aldort will 
be under no fear on your account, as he knows you 
are here with the two women to attend you, and 
with provisions for more thana year. I commanded 
Aldort to accompany Sir Edred to the imperial 
court, or to Zurichbold, as a witness to the truth of 
much that I set down in the packet. Sir Kdred 
may first, after escaping from the forest, hasten to 
r(join his wife and son, wherever they may be. So 
it may be weeks before we hear from Aldort.” 

“You stated in the packet all of my history as 
you have heard me tell it ?”’ asked Lady Sada. 

*‘ All, and your belief that Sir Edred Van De Veer 
was the infant Prince Richard of Zurichbold ; that 
if Joam Van De Veer of Prague found a babe at 
the place you described, thirty-five years ago, that 
child was Prince Richard. That if Joam Van De 
Veer reared that child as his own, under the name 
of Edred, and the present diamond merchant, Sir 
Edred, is the child so reared, he is beyond all doubt 
Prince Richard, and therefore lawful Grand Duke 
of Zurichbold, son of Egbert the Bold and Princess 
Velina. The dress and ornaments worn by the child 
at the time you abandoned it, and the birth-mark of 
the red hand, known as ‘Baron Hermann’s Seal,’ 
the colour of the child’s hair and eyes, and sundry 
moles upon its person, I also fully stated, as you 
have often described them to me.” 

“You have not 
son,” said Lady S 

‘*T have not injured Sir Edred in person,” replied 
Sir Fritz. “ In truth, had he been captured by any 
of my men, and I not present, he would have been 
slain. I was forced to imprison him—to give out 
the report that I and Aldort had slain him. His 
presence in the forest at the time has proved my 
ruin. My rebellion against Hermann failed because 
the belief got head among my followers that I had 
either set free the diamond merchant for a large 
ransom, which I and. Aldort kept for ourselves, or 
that I had secured the gems he was said to have, 

and had slain him that he should never tell of it. So, 
many of those who had sworn to aid me in becoming 
sole chief of the forest fell off, and fought against me. 
But for the affair of the diamond merchant the two 
barons would now be my prisoners, in which case 
Baron Hermann should never be set free until he 
had acknowledged his marriage with you legal, de- 
clared you to be lawful Baroness of Zweibrudden, 
und me his legitimate son. Then would I have 


fully kept your vow to me, my 
a. 





seized upon the Barony of Karlwold, and driven 
Black Senlis from the rights he has so long usurped. 
Thus, mother, you see that, in keeping the vow I 
made to you, Thave ruined myself, and perhaps for 


over lost all chance to av our wrongs.” 

“ My son,” replied Lady Sada, “T do not merit 
the smiles of Heaven. It was for your sake, that 

ou might some day be Baron of Zweibrudden, as 
| right of birth you are entitled to be, that I con- 
sented to your intended seizure of the barons. As 
for myself, all my own ambition died out er. 
der + ene of Zweibrudden, where I suffered so 
much.” 

“Has not your crime of child-stealing been 
teoxtoll expiated, mother, by the horrors you have 
endured ?”’ : 

** Not until I know that the child I stole is in full 
possession of the rights oi which I deprived hira— 
not until he and his mother, Princess Velina, shall 
have forgiven me-—can I believe that my sufferings 
have gaimed for me the pardon of Heayen,” an- 
swered Lady Sada, solemnly. ‘* When they for- 
give me for the crime, then way I hope that Heaven, 
which is more merciful than mortals, has also for. 
given me, I thought I was to die in Baron Her- 
mann’s dungeon ; often was I tempted to put an end 
to my life with my own hands, I had lived there 
so many years that [ fcared my punishment was to 
be a life protracted for ages of suffering. Heaven 
at last sent me deliverance by your aid. You 
chanced to discover that I was your mother little 
more than five years ago. Yes, for thirty years was 
I confined in that great dungeon before you de- 
livered me by stealth, and brought me to this place 
of concealment. The eruel baron still believes I am 
dead, does he not?” 

“Yes. He believes the story that was told him 
when you escaped while he was absent from Zwei- 
brudden—that you escaped only to perish in the 
forest, as you tricd to make your way to Zurich- 
bold. He has never dreamed that I had aught todo 
with your escape. He does not know thut I have 
ever learned that you were my mother.” 

“Had he suspected that I was alive,’’ said Lady 
Sada, “or had he suspected that you aided me to 
escape, knowing me to be your mother, I believe his 
fiendish hate would have found me even here, my 
son. Ah, he used to come to the prison bars of my 
dungeon and taunt me with the dreadful fate 1 owed 
to him. Standing there he would say: 

*** How goes it with my dear Baroness of Zwei- 
brudden to-day? Does she wish for the company 
of her boy Fritz ?—the boy she says is the true heir 
of Zweibrudden? He is well engaged, my lady. 
have reared him to be a ruffian—a rascal. He does 
not know that his mother is alive. He sliall never 
know it. He is of a bold and aspiring nature as 
it is, even while he believes he is the son of a serf.’ 

**Tho rascal isapt. He learns everything. He 
has even learned to read and write; he would be a 
scholar if he could. Heis ambitious, and would be 
a soldier, a warrior, a knight. But my son Senlis 
keeps him in his place with a strap. Why, if the 
fellow knew his mother was of the princely blood 
of the Altenburgs, a grandson of old Baron Prob- 
star of Probstarburg, Germany could not hold him. 
Were he to dream that he was, as you say, true heir 
of Zweibrudden, he would make a stir in Europe. 
Now, as I believe him to be no son of mine, but more 
likely a son of my enemy, Egbert the Bold, and as 
I know he is of the Altenburg race, he shail live the 
life of a thief, and in the end be hanged as a thief. 
Does that please my lady baroness ?’ 

“Thus would Baron Hermann taunt me from time 
to time,” said Lady Sada, sighing. ” 

Sir Fritz did not sigh. He heard his wretched 
mother speak of these things a hundred times since 
he had delivered her from her dungeon. His eyes 
blazed with hate for the cruel on. He said 
nothing; and his mother continued, as she sat by 
his bed side: 

“Then at times would he taunt me with my 
forced marriage with the stupid, beastly Hans 
Bruno, who was my jailer, and who, they said, I had 
wedded there in the dungeon, in one of my periods 
of madness. They forced me to nurse and rear the 
child Aldort, saymg it was mine—and so, in truth, 
it must have been. I wonderI did not strangle it, 
lenowing it to be the child of my jailer ! But'Heaven 
held my hand from that crime, and as the child grew 
up I saw that he loved me. Ah! I tried to love him, 
but I could not—I could not. He was so different 
from the bright boy they had taken from me—my 
Fritz! Aldort they named the boy—and he is my 
son. As he grew up he was kind to me—oh, far 
kinder than his father, Hans Bruno; but he was a 


good heart, mother,’”’ said Sir Fritz. 
“He was my playfellow, and we were companions 
in our sports and in our labours. I used to see 
Baron Hermann looking at us, with a grim smile 
on his dark face, and hear him mutter: ‘My ears 
are well avenged.’ I did not know what he meant. 
Ido now, Aldort and I were both Altenburgs in 
descent—of that heuse whoge great chief had shorn 





So cmaaliiven ten al ee temelion Gane 
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landless, Sir Felix Probstar, who had pees smitten 
him in the face in the presence of the emperor, and 
called him a robber. But Aldort and I, not suspect. 
ing that we were half-brothers. loved each other, 
and shared the blows Black Senlis often gave us. 

“ But Aldort never dared to tell me of the myste. 
rious prisoner he and his father guarded in the ge. 
cret centins of Zweibrudden, until his father was 
about to be hanged. Hans Bruno then bade his son 
lead me to him secretly, and thus I learned that my 
mother was a helpless, half-mad victim of Baron 

Hermann, and that the dull-witted Aldort was my 
brother. Then, after Hans was no more, Aldort 
and I, knewing of this hidden cavern, contrived 
your escape concealment here, with a woman to 
wait upon you-—”’ 

“ Poor old Ursula, who served me faithfully unti] 
she died, three months ago. You were re when 
she died, my son, and with my own hands I buried 
her in the ca vern below.” 

* She was a woman,” said Sir Fritz, “and 
served you well while I was in the army, where my 
services won knighthood for me—though I had and 
have but one aim, and that is_to be powerful enough 
to avenge your wrongs upon Baron Hermann. With 
that intention, I did not tell Sir Edred Van De 
Veer of his birth, for I should not have set him free, 
mother, until he had to use his strength, as 
Prince of Zurichbold, to make me Baron and you 
Baroness of Zweibrudden.” 

“In that you were wrong, for you had madea vow 
to me never to harm one u whose breast is 
* Baron Hermann’s Seal.’ Ah, I was present yonder 
in Zurichbold when the brutal baron struck the 
savage blow upon the bared bosom of Princess 
Velina—the cruel blow that-made the red birth. 
mark upon the breast of her unborn child. Ursula 
told me that the second child of Princess Velina, 
him they call Prince Eustace, though born years 
after I tied with Prince Richard, has also that red 
signet of Buron Hermann’s brutality ; and that the 
child of Prince Eustace, the infant that afterwards 
disappeared with Lena Richt, also bore the same. I 
made you vow never to harm one whose bosom bears 
that mark ; I made you vow to cease the robber life 
to which Buron Hermann had reared you——” 

** And I promised to quit the Riders when I should 
have taken vengeance upon Baron Hermann,” in- 
terrupted Sir Fritz, “ not before, unless fortune 
yave me the power to cope with him without being 
chief of the Riders. Heayen knows that since I 
have had your teaching, mother, I have hated this 
vagabond life, and yearned to be free from the com- 
pany of ruffians. But ere I made a vow to you, 
mother, I swore to avenge your wrongs, by what- 
ever means might come to my hand.” 

“ An unholy vow.” 

“When your mind is not clear, mother, you call 
upon me to avenge you.” 

“Tam mad then. Not regarding the hate you 
bear towards Baron Hermann, but only the wrong 
I had done to my kindred, you should long ere this 
have sought Sir Edred, brought him to me, and I 
doubt not I should have known if he were Prince 
Richard. Then he—if indeed yet we as Iam 
sure he is—he, with his great wealth and his in- 
fluence at court, could readily maintain his right to 
be Grand Duke of Zurichbold. ‘Then, if he is the 
noble and generous man ’tis said he is, he would 
have served you in your claim to be heir of Zwei- 
brudden.”’ 

“T was afraid to trust to his generosity,’’ replied 
Sir Fritz. ‘‘I wished to have him in my power, 
and to make conditions with him. My rearing has 
rd led me to put faith in any man—except in simple 
Aldort.”’ 

“Speaking of him,” said Lady Sada, “ what 
if he has fallen into the baron’s power, and with 
him the packet?” 

“ The packet would not inform the baron of much 
that he does not already know,” replied Sir Fritz. 
“That Sir Edred Van De Veer is Prince Richard I 
am sure the baron is aware. How he learned the 
truth, if truth it be, I know not; yet he has, I be- 
lieve, and very recently. He will learn that you 
are alive, but not where you are. But I have no 
fear that Aldort is not upon the business with 
which I charged him, so that when my wounds shall 
permit me to venture forth, if there be generosity 
in Sir Edred, I shall have him as my ally.” 

As the reader is aware, while Sir Fr 
versed, Sir Edred and Aldort were still in the dun- 
geons of the Rock. 

(To be continued.) 





ANoTHER batch of boy clerks is to be introduced 
into the savings’ bank braneh of the Post-office. 

ALL efforts to repair the broken. Atlantic cables 
have, up to the present time, failed; the season 
being decidedly against the operation. The accu- 
mulation of messages at each end of, the only re 
maining cable is said to be very serious 
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LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
But all the story of the night told over 
Sounds like some early tale of fantasy 
More than cool reason’ éver coinprehended. 
, : Shakespeare, 
Ir was a great shock to both Percy and the earl 
to find that, after her heroio struggles ‘to save her 
tover from the threatened conapiracy, Victorine had 
herself fallen a’ victim to it. : 


“Depend upon it, Philip, theré*is some cause for |: 


this which we do not know. -I'am/saspicious of the 
dame who claims to be Victorine’s aunt-—-—” 

“T agree in that,” interrupted the earl. “Percy, I 
am sure Victorine is in no way-related to either the 
dame or Sir Christopher Hatton: Something tells me 
that she is being wronged by them; ye, what have 
we for the foundation of an inquiry ?’ . 

“Philip, she must be removed from that place. I 
love her; I would make her'my wife; but what have 
I now to offer a maiden? A prisoner, as one might 
say, confined to London; my loyalty’ unjustly sus- 
pected ; my estates liable to seizure at ‘any. time; I 
— but do her injury by asking her to share my 

ot.” : 

“She would not deem it so: Believe me, my friend, 
she loves you with a true devotion.” 

“T love her also, Philip—love her fondly. Even 
if Imay not now make her my wife, I shall ask to 
be regarded asa brother, so that I may protect’ her 
from these dangers. I shall déélare my | love at 
once.” ‘ i 

“We forget her present danger, Peroy. My heart 
isgives me, for I fear that we shall not find her at 
the cottage.” rit 

Percy said nothing, ‘but pressed his‘hand upon hie 
heart as if to repress the pain he felt with these sor- 
towfal doubts. é' n 

The coach had been dtiven from the city with all 
speed, and almost as soon as'the wheels were still the 
— friends sprang to’ the grotnd’ and tau up the 
walk, 83% ' j 


A light was burning ‘within the cottage. The dog’s 
bark attracted Dame’ Rachel’s attention to’the sound 
of the wheels, and she was near'the threshold when 
Percy rapped at the door. 

“Lord Arundel! Sir Percy! My nicoe; sirs, where 
ismy niece?” exclaimed the dame, speaking with 
Great agitation. ~’ ; 

“ Have you not seen-her, dame? We carte here to 
Gud her.” 

“She has not been here siuce she left with my 
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[THE ARREST OF PERCY. ] 


ledy, early to-day. Oh, Heavens! has anything hap- 


pened to her? They would never forgive me—I 
should loge all!” she cried, pressing ber apron over 
her eyes, 

“It is only of herself she thinks,” said Percy to 
himself. “ I should like to know who the ‘they’ are 
of whom she speaks.” 

He determined to question her. 

“ Who would not forgive you, dame? Of whom 
are you speaking ?” 

“Of Sir Christopher—and——Sir Christopher was 
here to-day, and he never will forgive me.” 

For some moments they questioned the dame, but 
could gain no information from her replies. 1t seemed 
clear that she knew nothing more of Victorine than 
she had told. 

“We are wasting time, Percy; let us return to 
look for some clue,” 

“I will find Kelloway, and force him to tell me the 
meaning of this plot. Dame, I shall leave one of my 
men here, and should you receive word of Mistress 
Victorine, I desire that you will send it to me with- 
out. delay. I shall do my best to find her. Adieu,” 

Again they entered the carriage and turned to- 
wards the city. 

“I would have assured her of my good intentions 
had I seen any regret for the maiden’s loss,” said 
Percy, at length; “ but she thinks solely of herself.” 

“I eawit, Percy. ‘Victorine is not safe in that 
woman’s hands,” 

“ Nor shall she remain in them—— 

“ Hist’? interrupted the earl, immediately, giving 
an order to stop the carriage. “ What is that coach 
about, I wonder ?” 

Just turning a corner above was a carriage which 
had attracted the earl’s notice as it halted, It was 
now late at night; the weather was fair, aud by the 
starlight. the motions of the, party with the coach 
could be made out, 

“ Fellow !’ ordered the earl as the strange carriage 
was being driven rapidly away ; but ina moment they 
again halted beside a man who had just removed a 
bandage from his eyes, and was staring about him in 
surprise, 

“ What is the matter, sir?” asked the earl. “' Why 
are you left in this manner?” 

“ It is a question that I cannot answer. I am the 
victim of treachery. May I ask where I am?” 

“ You are near the city, on the lower road—yonder 
lies the Thames.” 

“This is an adventure indeed, Good sire, I am a 
surgeon, who was this night carried away by force, 
and am left as you see me now.” 

“Tis he! Philip, it is the surgeon who came to 
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atiend her!” cried Percy, springing to the ground, 
“Where is she? What have you dono with her?” 

He seized the bewildered doctor by the arm, and 
with no gentle hand, while Philip responded to the 
surgeon's terrified look of inquiry, by saying: 

“I am Lord Arundel.” 

“Lord Arundel! Thank Heaven I haye met you!” 

“ Where is she? Can you not answer?” again 
asked Percy, impatiently. 

“Bo patient a moment, sir—my brain is not yet 
clear, We were carried away in a close carriage. I 
was kept for an hour, then released as you saw. For 
my life I could tell no more,” 

** Did you see no one?” 

“I saw a number, but all were in disguise.” 

“Heavens! Youcrazeme by delay. 'I'ell theatory 
at once, sir, or I shall treat you as oue in league with 
the villains who bore her away. The base-born 
hounds!” said Percy, between his tecth, again press- 
ing his hand upon the surgeon’s arm. 

“Get into my carriage, Percy; we delay here. He 
can relate the story as we return.” 

It took not long for the surgeon to tell them all 
that he was able to impart, and they were but little 
wiser for the narrative. 

“ Have you nothing in your mind—is there nothing 
which could make you suspect who these men were? 

“Nothing, my lord. There was but single man, 
the rest were his servants and retainers. I feel sure 
that he is a wealthy and powerful nobleman.” 

“Who could it be?” mused Percy, running over in 
his mind all’ the names he had heard mentioned in 
connection with the maiden, 

ha earl mused fora moment also ere he again 

spoke, 
“ Why do = think him a nobleman, sir?” 
“ Because he gave me this purse. I have not exa- 
mined it, but I see there is gold. Twenty guineas,” 
said he, pouring the contents into his hand, and count- 
ing the pieces over. 

Percy took the purse and examined it closely. 

“B,” he said ; “ here is a letter worked in a cypher ; 
but yet what can that tell us!” 

“It isa poorclue, indeed, This may be merely 
the name of the maker.” 

“True, Philip, yet I should like to keep it. Will 
you sell me this purse, sir?” 

nef will give it to you with pleasure. It isnothing 
to me. 

“ Tell me, sir, what was your opinion of the maiden’s 
treatment there? Were they rude to her ?” 

There was a tremor in his voice as Percy asked 
the question, and the kind-hearted surgeon knew the 
deep feelings which bad given rise to it. 
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THE LORDON RESDER. 
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“She was kindly treated as faras I saw. The 
stranger had drugged the glass of wine that he gave 
her, to prevent her from understanding the deceit 
practised npon her.” 

“Oh, Heaven! Then we may expect the worst!” 
groaned the miserable young map, covering his eyes 
with his bands. 

“Oh, no, no! I am confident you are wrong ft 
that suspicion. No sooner were my eyes covered than 
I heard the rustle of dresses in the room, and knew 
that the attendants bs been sent to =e. maiden as 
bg stranger had pr 


“Then you think yoy i 

_ Berey hesitated ov tion that héwas about 

oT ‘understand your fecitags, old; and if you will 
pardon my gi 


“ Do 80; [rato oo oe to anerrapead the onl, gue 


“ Your opi 

x rhe S dualioad the axle, sone telatnal 
carried cay fr ely reasons sdlely, —— for 
th or (\ seemed 
aaa ong of the} 


against some 
« 6xe both Porey aud the earl ime) 
breath. 


« “ive you fasen tor 80 thluling—ene that you | 
pd asked the earl, 
ssepaeeaiteotiaeens on 


2 I heard the 
4 = ae 
mtttiog i 


sure of the name?” 
} cannot - wits for I know nciies of —. 
cai mentioned this stranges, yet I report the 
ieee I fancied I heard them @¢the time.’ p° 


a | yet a Tet that I have twice 
before heard tton’s name mentioned in 
connection with Latymer, and she bears a strong re- 
—— to the late Lady Latymer. You know that 


arghley’ 's son now holds the estate,” 
yee! the ‘B’ on this purse! can it be that 


ar Percy, let us sift the matter thoroughly if 
wecan. Doctor Parry’ 8 namie is mentioned, also Sir 
Christoplier’s— —’ 

“ Sir Christopher—that was the name,” said the 
surgeon, eatching at the word. 

“Tam now satisfied tliat Master Lawton was Parry 
himeelf. I thought so when I first heard his voice in 
the court.” 

“Then it must have been Parry who tried to ab- 
duct Victorine before,” said Percy, catehing at tlie 
idea half expressed by the earl; “T felt satisfied of it 
when I heard them in the club room. [Knew it now, 
and will bring the rascals to justice. She may be at 
his villa now.” 

“T¢ was a palace rather than a villa. The court- 

was paved, and the building immense. Besides, 
despite the long ride they gave me, I feel sure that I 
was not taken out of the city. An endeavour to make 
m6 think so convinces me of the fact.” 

“ Here we are again,” said the earl, ag the carriage 
drew up at Hacker's gate; “you must seo this 
wounded man, Percy.” 

“Kelloway! yes; I may learn someting from 
aim. I will go in at once. 

Percy sprang to the ground, and rang the bell witt 
vigour. The place was dark and seemingly deserted, 
or the inmates were asleep. No light was to be 
seen save in one small attic room, through the lattice 
of which a dim light was shinin 

Again and again Percy pulled, the bell without 
rousing the inmates. The dim light in the attic room 
was also hidden, and a click of the shutter showed 
that some one was inspecting them from above. 

It was somé time @ stir was heard within, 
and a sleepy porter, with #candle in his hand, ap- 

d upon the landing. 
vie do you want, gentlemen ?—the house is 


Pr We wish to come in on partfoular basiness—open 
© gate.” 
“ The house is closed, sits, and I'do not know you.” 
“How can you know us if you stand there looking 
at us behind a candle? Come to the gate. 
The porter glanced over hie shoulder id seemed 
to be parlying with some one néat’ hit; but pre- 
séntly he cautiously descended the stairs, and came 
to the gate. 
Percy quickly told him who they were, and im- 
patiently demanded admittance. 
“ Whatever can you want at so late an hour?" said 





They pushed then into the court, in spite of the 
porter’s effort to delay them, 

A guinea a the old servitor’s hand made 
him more comp 
“ Anewer our qrestions trathfall 
desire to know, and you shall have five more,” said 
“T 
The servitor paused and glanced to 
“We wish to enter the room of ‘ one 






him 4 once 
ey y by 
old man could not bear to-Stee 


when fe had to betra 


Bie Omen Ke 
“It is Henry Percy's volee} the light, Casper. 
Yes, I know—now—I know 

“His head is not quite right now,” 
Brett, with an attempt at an apology; “he is alittle 
light here,” 

“Don’t tell lies, 
enough,” 

“Bravo, I have come to have a fatk with you; 
but if you are too weak I will ask bat a question or 
two. 
you sought to kill me—me, your faithful playmate 
and fast friend.” 


niar 


been his 


indeed I 
oo I eet me 

io hot now, oway—save your strength. 
i be mew oe At any rate you are punished enough 


but you are the best swordsman in 
a conquers the master.’ 

ercy looked down upon the man before. him with: 
pity and surprise. Had circumstances been other 
than they were with him, what might he not have 
become ? Sometling of iis ‘by oe greg for this:man’s 
daring returned to Percy, and he fotgot:the:! wrong 
that had been done him, while his mind waadeicd 
lack to those happy days in the uorth 





he, removing the bar from the gate. 





y—tell us what we 


tell your lordship all that I know, but+—” 
wards the 


the ear 
you. teed do no more—We 
to him.” 


force out 


him—do not 
five guiness 
& no pe eee 


by Pacy'- a dey a» 


grees J wat 


she over ae bt the 


room. 
dimly, 


= See 


ae ng of 


be, Caapor?” asked Brava, feablys “whe| 


said Casper 


touching his own forehead. 
is clear 


t ie not of myself, however. You'kaow wliy 


“T did not know yout. When we last met you 


were but a boy.” 
“Yes; a boy who liked’ you and who was ever 
anxious to heap favours upon you.” ° 

t—spare me, spare me ; T ewreed miyown 
arm when I found it Nat been faieed against you. 
I thought that I wae to fight Lord Arundel.” 


“T know i 


The earl pressed nearer the bed: 


“Why were you desirous of attacking me, Master 

Bravo? In what way liave I injured yor?” 

Well, my lord, you need: 

quéstion me no farther. 1 attr under no obligation to 

you, and shall serve my patron, even against ne 
it 


“Ah! you are here! 


“T see it now,” said Arutdel, bitterly; *t 


way to make an enemy is to do any ones great peou- 
anges Parry will find me merciless hereafter” 
“Take care that you d& ‘not stand in mevd of 
mercy!” said Bravo, between liis teeth ; but his-voice 
softened as he tartied to Perey, and bade hith take-a 
deat by his side. 

“Send them out, Henry, my boy—let: me eal? you 
go once more—send then: away, aud I will answer 
you. 


You have given me deatli-biew,” 


“TI hope hot~indeed® I 


“= on Porniy.d dastardly attack, say; itis just. 


“ My time is precious, Kelloway—~” 








have my death wound.” 





























waweg bs ¥ ad 


long as 1 
sees) Momhade right, i 







pe not’ said’ Perey, 
warmly, for, despite the attempt upow his life, he 
still cherished a warm feeling for the man-who had 
ion in boyhood, and whe had been 
his tutor in-the sports of- the field aud. river as well 
“te east foned Casper Brett aside, and Perey 
re ear! moti 1, 

was left with the wounded man, } 
“Henry, my boy, forgive‘me. I did not know you 
id ots All that I can do. to make 


f. 
ndon.. The 





* Ah, think how precious it is to me now that I 
“It will not prove mortel—I feel that you will re- 


cover, Saeed but telt me, now, you saw tle 


Se Boer 

) er. erey, 

~ became of ' Aor 1 SR must have 
somethi 


heard 
s Whet tthe to you, Percy?” asked Kelloway, 
heats 


little, so that \he could look into 
;.and Percy told him all, know- 
ee to enlist his sym- 


deuce. 

dying).and glad of an oppor- 
> the young man he 
he knew of the plot. 
fem him entire confidence, but, from 
‘ a; Percy was able to form a 
and began to see the meaning of 
dark to him before. 

t point Kelloway could 
barely seen the maiden 
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ry 


vhs ‘The eorene 
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arr. 














“You seetadigadl, Kellaway. Bo quist now. 1 
¢ome . 

"Do not 10608 ee t you have told me I do 

not think it: here—at least, so. 
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» I am up none dare. 


, ‘talk of getting up andi 
I feel #tre you will pull through. 


must fied Doctor Parry,” said Percy 
$ “he has gone in search also, 









of dying. 


tei if he p shoultt find her, 80 much the worse. Let us 


house for masks and costumes.” 

aéking @ question then the earl followed 
his friend to the and gave the order todrive 
homeward. Plans were discussed on the way, and in 
half an hour they appeared again in the street, masked,, 
armed, and accompanied by four armed retainers.. 

“The surgeon, Pere: ¢ We forgot tim entirely,” 

said the eal as/théy left. his house 
“Indeed, he never came int my héad. He must 
at Hacker's.” 






“T will inquire to- 
At that moiént they’ 6 to the bridge. Atunde} 
looked inte one. of the en... 
“ Ib-wae here that I was attacked with a sailor 
named Gilbert--at least, he was serving as a seaman 
then. Did yon evier,hear the name, Percy 2” 

“ Your steward, (Wallips is not his name Gilbert?” 

“ Old Gilbert Dix! Yes, bat this was a young man. 
For many reasons |; should dike to fiud lim. I fear 
he was murdéred by thejassessins who attacked us.” 

For some time they walked op rapidly. It was 
late in. the night-—near np in fact, and the 
streets were silept. and Presently they 
paused at the sight of two; menip the distance who 
were looking intently towards tlie balcony of the 


house opposite them, 

" Its nghiey's ” said the earl, ina 
whispen. “See, they. havea j against the bal- 
conys” 


usoreep up behind them, Philip; we can enter 

the garden,” pate without waiting for objections to 
the plan,.Perey turaed towards the house uear which 
they were standing, and, running rapidly round it, 
soomeétbe ap behind the trees against which the two 
nen were standing. A thick garden hedge concealed 
Perey ‘and, the earl from view, and, cautiously ap- 
proaching; they came within a few feet of the stran- 
pg ey eh 
‘He will find ber therg,.1. will wager my head,” 
daid one of the men standing in the sliadow. 

* But en eerennirone could hang bim 


“Not he. Not Bu yr oa lo bimeolf, nor Walsingham 
peould hang Parnys:,: ths in, Lis power.” 


There waa ne-longer, 4 som a whispering to 
each other, the earl aon Posey formed 4 plan oo action 
whieh — put into, isles sud- 
denly upon the two men, no an, alarm they quickly 

fleds biewring & email whist lagsaspey zen. cy and 
the earl took their places under ree, seeing a ap 
rush to the ladder across. the, way. as if to descend. 
He, paused on the top. roun' Diy seeing. al. quiet 
gazed for ® moment up. aad the street, thea 
went again into the house. 


Percy bee A pens at 5 and rem up the ladder in 
time to see the marauder as he passed into the adjoin- 
ing chamber. A small aston guided the way sud 
enabled, Perey to follow unperceiy 





ved, 
“ He takes care to clear the ad bebind him,” the 


ene € 
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young maw said fo himevif as be-saw Parry—for. he 





pent ion te Bee ee Sa a i ig this?’ asked the earl, 
it was, as Percy now perceived—leaving open the pas Parzy, who was. suffering * of 8. 
door, and articles of furniture aside. earful wound. It. was a r : PPesnes' phoning 
Into an g chamber Parry: now entered,| “ But for crimes I should arwe. af, Sow: Percy felt. "a, tremble, upon his arm 
hiding the light until beyond the threshold, then ”” he said to himself as he ; away. | as this name was pronouuced, and knew that sho 
flashing it owt upon the bed.im onecerner. Thatone ictorine was reclining in the chair upon. which Saree: 5 this time with the baronet. 
flash brought # flood of joy to Perey, for there he | he had placed her. Heagaim took her in his arms | She sprang into ahead of the two friends, 
saw, in deep sleep, the maiden that he lowed: and hurried to the bas ge a feet had hardly | but in a moment she was. seized by Dame Rachel, 
Fast asleep itt w chair neat the bed wasis: fomafo gained the ladder rounds he heard a. ory ftom | who.cried hysterically as sheheld the maiden 
watcher: the dame within, and in a moment. after | in. her ’ 
Parry was contemplating the fair face of! Mistress shriek was ringing through the honse., With a ery of pain, Victorine struggled for release, 
Vietorine when the womaa woke with # scream. |, There was no 


Parry seized her instantly. 

“Vl kill you if you speak! Nota word !” atd ter- 
rified by the menace the woman sank dows at lis 
feet more dead than alive. 

“This tieiden was stolen from me this night— 
not a word, remember; do fot dare to spenk!” he 
hissed in Her ear. “She was stolen frum me, her 
guardian, to-night, and I have come for lier. ir you 
attempt to give the alarm I will murder you itr cold 
blood. Do you understand?” 

He could not waete time with words, bet 
eh bedside and again gazed upom the si 
mnaiden. 

“It wae & sound sleeping potion, dame, whoever 
gave it toher. So much. the better for me,” said 
Parry, laying aside his. lantern. 

He was reaching down his armsto takethe maiden 
in them, when Perey sprang, te his side. 

“Villain! Hush,dame!l Do-act cry out—I will 
protect you. You villain! have you net caased her 
enough trouble already by your——” 

The torrent of words which Percy wae poariug 
out upon him was checked by Parry’ lrinsetf, wiv 
turned upon the young man with his dagger; but 
with a.single stroke of his sword Perey stretched 
the informer upon the floor, bleeding and aneunsefous. 

Victorine awoke with sery as Parry fell. 

“Oh, Heaven has heard my prayer—it is Peroy— 
my love, my all! Ob, save me! save-me!” 

In a second the words that she liad uttered came 
back to her mind, and, with a face burning: witli 
blushes, she sank back upon the pillow, Maidenty 
modesty told her of the confession that ste had made. 

“My darling! my love! thawk you for those sweet 
words. Come, let us escape. 1 fearthe louse is 
already alarmed. I will retite « moment. Haste, 
or all is lost,” said Percy, eagerly. 

Pressing her to his bosom for an instant, he re- 
nels her to leave the room until she could prepare 
for flight. 





CHAPTER XV. 
on Strike — Hot 
ve me a taper, people. 
Light, I say, light | pclapate Othello. 
Ir was with many a fervent thankegiving to 
Heaven that Victorine rowe from the coaciron: which 


cape. The smal 
still cast a feeble light about tle room, and by it 
Victorine saw the terrified woman still omher knees, 
looking anxiously towards the door. 

“ For the love of Heaven! do not give the alarm,” 
said the girl; “let me go te my home whenee 
they me.” 

But, despite the sppeal, it was evident that fear 
of Percy alone kept the woman from filling the house 
with her screams. 

Parry was still lying insensible where he had 
fallen. Hastily ing on ‘her clothing, and 
wrapping @ mantle closely about her head. and throat, 
she started from the room. But at the threshold 
her strength failed. Reaction after: the long ex- 
citement—the faintness produced by the narcotic 
Which she had unconsciously taken, now made hor 
sick and giddy. Shewould have fallen had-not Percy 
extended his arms to save her. 

“We must not délay, my darling,’ he whispered in 
her ear, as he endeavoured to take her im his arms. 
She shrank from him through modesty; and fell 
into a chair. 

“Give me a moment; I shall recover in a mov 


ment,” she panted ; but again he deelarod that delay 
a them, and i raised her to his 
reas 


He had barely reached the middle of the room 
when the servant woman cried for help, bat her 
Voice trembled too much to inake the call eff_ctive, 
pow resked back te her, and she fell on her knees 

etore him, 


* Spare my life, good sir—spare me! Do not kill 


me,’’ 
“Then do you keep quiet. You force me to treat 


fatigued.” 
“Tr yield 


they s 
Ai) 


the cottage 
“This 


folly om 


most prize ; 
—and even 
crown?” 


* Thank 


peer I could 
feel my own 
“You are 
Porey, 


life. 


ney Si kill me bef “E; chin ¥ 
me ore the 6 
lord, Jet us fly i pate. IN 
in Arandel’s ear. “Call him away—he is too daring. 
Oh, siz, come, come !” 
“ He is throwing down. the ladder. There!’ 
The ladder fell with a. crash just as a man ap- 
pangnenomnenaaime- 


guindas to the one who 


seemed to be 
torine objected so 8 
Artndel’s house ; 

a time, the earl haste 
Leaving orders for it 


but, listen a 
from me——’ 


her to Philip,. so that. I 


efend, her’ te 


are; purane 


. 


ly listening for bis signal; 


Philip. E will see that she 


there until I can see Sir Christopher.’ 
er. course, since Vic- 
at Lord 


no oth 


tro: 
and, leaving her with 
ed to. onder his 


have 


them! One, hundred 
brings her back!’’ oried a 
voice which the earl recognised at onoe.as. belonging. 
to Lord Barghley. 
At the corner of the street the earl's men were |, “ 
assembled, eager They 
had heard the alarm and knew there was work on. 
hand. Ordering them to await the pursuers and 


It- was not.until- nearly a mile had been traversed 
that the two friends dared pause for consultation. 
It was now almost morning. The eastern sky was 


brightening te announce. the approach of the sun, 
when they paused but a short distance from. the 
earl’s hotel. 


“Take me home, I beg you,”’ said Victorine, when 
they hesitated over their destination ; “take me to 


is care- 


- , 
to follow him at once, ho 
hurried back to Percy and Victozine.. The sound of 
their voices fell upon his car ere he was himself ob- 


“This has been a happy half-hour to me, my dar- 

ling; but Ll am unworthy of your love.” 

“ De not say so, Percy—since you bid me call you 

so—do not say that, for you make me feel my own 
nwofthiness. W 


hat cane friendiess maiden offer 


im return for a love so noble as yours ?” 
“ Her own sweet love, Victorine; your-own self 
is a prize for which lam anworthy, 
marry me, darling, were I stripped of all which men 
I nothing bat a gentlem 

disloyalty 


were 


one suspected of 


moment; if they 


not love you more, > 
unwerthiness to be your wife.” 
well worthy to be 


Would you 


an 
to the | 
“Hush! Perey, do not speak so. I know your 
noble heart, what care 1 for more? I know you for 
a good gentleman only, and were you. tem times 
suspected I would never believe that wrong could 
find a refuge in your heart.” 
you, darling! thank you for those words ; 
i should take my title 


“} did mot know you hadany tifle. I do not.ask, 
since I know you honour the grandold name of gen- 
eman.”’ 


th 
_“ Have they not told you who lam?” 
“ Never—do not speak of it who wg og & 


@ countess,” said 


“You cannot know, my own, the 


warmly 
troubles which I may bring upon your fair 


lama 


young 


isoner, ordered not to leave 
London, and am liable at any moment to feel the 
caprice of the 
Ci eeenee cen eee Ee I will 

them. From this night I give my life to you as freely 


share 


you rudely,” as’ L have given yon my heart. 
I will be stili——’’ she began, but catching a{| The sound of w interrupted her passionate 
theet from the eouch Percy bound it across her face, and the earl came forward to meet them. 


tying her hands to the chair, He carefully pushed 
down the muffler to leave the nostrils free. 
Be quiet for half am hott, or I shall return to 


cat you more severely. Do you understand? After 





that time call for help as loudly as you please.” 





It took not long 
two friends looked from the windows at a signal 
from the footman, and saw another coach there with 
footman and outriders, the latter pacing about in 
the gray light of the morning. 


to reach the cottage gate. 


The 


~ | sight of the blood made her deathly sick ;.and, weak 
and i than she 





she fell: upon the 

floor before an, arm could reach her; and, horror- 

ment too soon. stricken and i tricken, the dame gazed for 
rd Arundel was already at the foot of the lad- | second upon the pola face, now stained with blood, 


“This eo I had not anticipated,” said the 
baronet, without moving from the mantel, against 
i was-leaning; ‘‘ to whom am I indebted— 
ah! m Drandal’ Tact you'hane ashantinsuis 
Tie Teed ok Dangys bub withonllgn off socogn! 
© loo! 5 but wi sign of recogni- 
Ses aie ee over the maiden, and chafing: 
cold hands. own, 

The earl made-no reply, but gave directions to the 
servant who was applying restoratives te: the dame 
and. her niece. 

“My Lord Arundel, will you come with me for 
CB ay oom said rd Piper ee to. the earl. 
. bear a light in oining room.”’ 

Arundel followed in silence. 

’ lordship will favour me with the 
history adventure,’ said the baronet, when» 
they were seated. 

“T. have no objection to so doing,’’ said the ear?, 


baffle them by a contrary route, the ear! sli into | but. with oven more hauteur than that shown by the 
a narrow lane and ran through to the strovt.| baronet. “I have no objection to so doing, pro- 
beyond. Percy followed at some distance, holding | vided Sir Christopher Hatton will propound his ques- 
his drawn-sword ready for defence. tions in the proper manner and in the proper form.’’ 


The baronet bowed. The carl’s manner showed 
Him that if was impossible to carry out the plan he 
had formed in his own mind. 

“Will Lord Arundel tell me how it is that he 
brings my niece home at such an hour and in such a: 
manner ?”’ 

“Certainly. Mistress Victorine was in er; 
and wi friend and I—came to her relief. he 
was foreibly carried away—she was kept in clos¢ 
confinement, for what I know not, and 
good fortune enabled us to rescue her—to restore 
her to her home.” 

‘* From whom did you rescue her, my lord?” 
“She was carried to the house of Lord Bury )- 


ley.” 

$s Y" exelaimed Sir Christopher, nearly 
starting from his:chair. ‘“‘ He has tried to play me 
false! Ah! my worthy minister, that will not pay. 
Fortune seeths to favour mein this matter.’’ 
This thonght ran through his head while the ear) 
was still further explaining the circumstances of 
the abduction. 
Without reserve the, stery was told, Arundel] 
bestowing the warmest praise upon Victorine for 
the heroism she had displayed. 
Siv Christopher was. about to speak, when Percy 
entered theroom. The young man. bowed low az 
he advanced, and- again when his name was: men-° 
tioned by the earl. 
“ Sir Christopher, accident has thrown me into 
close relations with your niece, Mistress, Victorine 
Hatton, and. we have learned to love each other.. 
| For some days I have been determined to seck you, 
to ask your sanction to my addrosses. You know, 
Sir Christopher, my name and my station——”’ 
“ Stay, sir; betore you go farther let me ask you 
if you are im @ condition to offer your hand to any 
} maiden.” 
“ Perhaps not at present, Sir Christopher, but 
her majesty cannot be unjust to me longer. It 
; would be tyrauny to keep me a prisoner when I am 
guilty of no erime.” . 
** But you. have offended the queen, and broken 
the laws already.” 
“ It is false, Sir Christopher, and no man dares 
aceuse me openly. I am innocent of even a disloyal 
thought, and have been the victim of cruelty and 
tyranny.” 
* Say no more, sir; this isnot the placo to discuss 
your conduct. I doubt not you will have an oppor- 
| tunity of explaining before the council,’ 

“ } should like nothing so well.” 
“You are sanguine, young sir, and I fear have 
small thought of the responsibilities of your sta- 
tion. I cannot listen to your appeal until you have 
cleared yourself before the council. My niece will 
be presented to her majesty as soon as she is able 
to attend court, and the queen herself shall dispose 
of her hand.” 
* But, Sir Christopher——” 
**T beg you to say no more. 





I am agitated. In 


one week I willhave further talk withyou. I thank 
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you, my lord, for your good offices, both for myself 
and for my niece. You will excuse me for retiring 
until you have made your adieus. In one week you 
can renew the subject, sir,” said the baronet at the 
door ; and, bowing to both, he left the room. 

Before that day comes I shall have him in the 
Tower,” the baronet said to himself; and he could 
not repress a chuckle as he thought how well all 
things had worked for his own ends. 

“Had I Aladdin’s famous lantern, I could not | 


have found things more to my command; I am in ) 


command of the Tower, and have alzeady become a | 
favourite with the queen. I may be first favourite 
any day. Ah, old Burghley! and you, Walsingham, 
take care, or I shall outstrip you both.’’ 

_ He paused in his reverie as the two friends came 
into the hall. 

“You shall make my adious, Percy,” said the 
earl ; “I will not disturb the few moments you may 
have with her.” 

“ They shall be his last,” Sir Christopher resumed 
to himself ; “ I will take good care that he is beyond 
the need of watching.” 

The sun was just rising when Percy joined the 
earl, and started again for the city. 

** Have you told her all, Percy ?” 

‘All but my station. She thinks me a simple 
gentleman, and I have all the pledges which her 
heart couldsuggest. Sir Christopher shall not part 
us. Now must I clear myself, for her sake, of these 
charges against me.” 

“Heaven grant that] you may!” said the earl, 
warmly, 

They were silent during the remainder of the drive, 
each occupied with the thoughts which were upper- 
most in both minds. The retainers had returned 
safely home, after leading Lord Burghley’s men a 
wild chase about the city, and tho earl went in to 
hear their report. Porcy retired to rest, too much 
fatigued to partake of food, and the earl was not 
long in seeking the repose which he so much needed. 

Meantime we have left the informer, Parry, 
stretched upon the floor in Lord Burghley’s man- 
sion. He was unconscious when the young man left 
with the maiden, but began to revive enough to sigh 


“Indeed! She is at home.” 

**T had the pleasure of saving her from the ruffians 
who first attacked her; but, finding that sho was 
wounded, brought her here in charge of a surgeon. 
She should have gone home in the morning.” 

“Very kind in your lordship,” said the baronet, 
with a puzzled air. 

“Chance threw Doctor Parry in my way, and I 
brought him here to attend the wound which Mis- 
tress Hatton was so unfortunate as to receive.” 

“TIndeed—Parry!”’ said the baronet, still more 
puzzled and surprised. 

“Doctor Parry was by the young lady’s bedside 
when some ruffians entered by the window, and, cut- 
ting the doctor down at his post of duty, and tying 
the female servant in her chair, the ruffians ran off 
with the maiden.” : 

Sir Christopher bowed, and his lordship resumed : 

“ Doctor Parry still lies here, unconscious, and in 
a critical condition. He fought bravely with his 
dagger, but what could he do against two men with 
swords? They escaped with their victim, whom I 
had hoped to restore to you safely.” 

“She is safe, my lord, and her wound is slight.” 

“Pray tell me, Sir Christopher, how ahe came 
into your hands.” 

‘ “It wasa simple process. My own men rescued 
er.” 

Lord Burghley looked at the baronet sharply. 
Not yet could he comprehend the story, and he was 
puzzled to know whether Sir Christopher meant to 
say that the maiden was rescued from his honse, or 
from the men who had taken her from the house. 
He could not solve the problem, and was forced to 
await farther developments. 

“Well, Sir Christopher, the great fact is her 
safety. You know that we cannot afford to let her 
fall into Northumberland’s hands; and I feared 
that he had stolen her.” 

** He did, my lord.” 

“ Ah, Isee! and you rescued her from him ? Capi- 
tal! How fortunate !”’ 

Sir Christopher was pleased te find his lordship 
making his story easy, and replie@ by a bow merely. 

“ We must work together, Sir Christopher. Percy 





and move his arms about. 

The terrified woman bound in tho chair saw 
his hand as it was raised, only to fall again imme- 
diately, and, with ono glance at his blood-stained 
face, she gave acry of horror, at the same time 
struggling for release. 

In the terror of that moment Percy’s caution was 
forgotten, and, tearing away her bonds, she filled the 
house with shrieks. ‘The inmates rushed in from all 
directions. Lord Burghley himself came to find a 
group around the wounded man, but instantly ran 
out in time to see Percy as he threw down the ladder 
and ran away after the earl. 

Ordering the pursuit, he returned to find that the 
wounded marauder was Doctor Parry. The dame told 
her story as well as she could—a story which was 
not true in every eae Parry the de- 
fendant in the affair, and Percy the assailant. 

Stimulants were administered to the wounded 
man, and a surgeon sent for to attendhim. It was 
not until the day was far advanced that Parry 
opened his eyes and fully comprehended where he 
was. Lord Burghley himself had just entcred the 
room. 

“ Where am I—ah, I know—my lord! I~—I—~” 

“ Do not attempt to speak, my good doctor,” said 
Burghley, kindly ; “‘ I know the story well. You fell 
in trying to prevent them from carrying her away 
from me.”’ 

Parry stared at his lordship for a moment, then 
passed one hand across his brow to make sure that 
he was really awake. The woman who was watch- 
ing now came into his mind; he remembered that 
she was barely awake when Percy came in, and hence 
could know little of the circumstances. 

“Tt was a brave thing, Parry, to follow him,” 
pursued the minister, “‘and you shall be rewarded 
for your fidelity to my interests. There, there, say 
no more. Adieu,” 

** Be rewarded for my bravery!” repeated Parry, 
to himself. “I see it now; he wishes to purchase 
my silence. Good! Another claim upon her majesty’s 
minister, Lord Burghley.” 

The minister left the chamber well pleased with 
his diplomacy, and smiling to himself over the suc- 
‘cess of his story; but there was one other whom he 
had to meet—could he make things as smooth in 
that quarter ? 

“ Sir Christopher Hatton to see your lordship,” 
saida servant at that moment, and the minister 
set to hear the name which was even then in his 
mind. 

“Ah, Sir Christopher, I am happy to see you. 
No visit could have been more opportune.” 

*T am fortunate, my lord, to have come. My 
niece bids me say that she is much better, and 
grateful for the attentions shown by your lordship.” 

“She is safe, then, Sir Christopher—very happy 


will find his knight-errantry futile against us.’’ 

* He will trouble us no farther, my lord; I had 
him arrested at twelve to-day for high treason. 
is now in the Tower.” 


CHAPTER X¥I. 
Golden caret 
That keep’st the of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night, 2H 

THe morning was far advanced when Henry 
Perey sought his couch for sleep, but his anxic 
prevented the oblivion which he so much n 4 
For some time he rolled and tossed upon the bed, 
and at length rose to seek his friend. Arunde} had 
fallen into an uneasy slumber, but awoke the mo- 
ment Percy entered the room. 

“T could not sleep, Philip, while I know she is 
suffering. I must go to the eottage to make inqui- 
ries for her.’’ 

‘* Nor can I sleep, Percy. My mind is uneasy, not 
only on her account but om your own. I fear Sir 
Christopher Hatton——’’ 

“ He, too, Philip! is he added tothe numberof my 
enemies ?” 

** His manner showed enmity to you.” 

* Yet he shall not separate ns. Victorine feels no 
ties of kindred with him—she has told me so; nor 
will she yield to his commands against mo. Yet wo 
have agreed to wait for a time.” 

“It is better that you should, Peroy. To seo her 
now against Sir. Christopher’s wishes would only 
subject her to further trouble.” 

“T shall not attempt to see her. I will take one 
of your horses and ride to tho cottage, but only to 
inquire for her.” 

The young man went out to give the order, and 
the earl again tried to close his eyes in sleep. But 
he was oppressed by the sad thoughts which would 
not leave his brain, and soon rose to have a few part- 
ing words with his friend. 

‘Despite my reason,” he said to himself while 
dressing, “‘ despite my reason, I feel as if some great 
sorrow or trouble were about to come upon him. I 
will give him one more caution.” 

Lord Arundel descended the stairs just as Percy 
was riding from the court, accompanied by a single 
servant. He would not call him then, but stood at 
the gate looking after his friend, heartily admiring 
the handsome appearance and noble bearing of the 
young man. 

But even as he gazed the dreaded trouble came. 
Perey had ridden but a few yards away when he was 
stopped by a file of soldiers. Arundel felt his heart 
sink at the sight, for he knew well the meaning of 
such scenes. He hurried down to the street. 


“Come, my lord, descend without further words, 


and enter yonder carriage. My orders are peremp- 





to hear it. The truth is my men are now scouring 
London to find har.” 


tory.” 
© What is it for?” asked the earl, breathlesslv, as 
! ha came up. 





“That is more than I know, Philip,” replied 
Percy. “Will you tell me, sir officer, why you ar- 
rest me?” 

“By virtue of her majesty’s warrant, my lord.” 

“ For what cause, sir ?”’ 

“ High treason.” 

- The earl — a subdued cry as the words fell on 
his ear, and rushed to the side of his friend. Tears 
filled his eyes. 

“ Do not grieve, Philip, my noble friend. Surely 
there is some error here. What charges can there 
be _—— me?” 

“1 know that you are innocent, Percy, as innocent 
as the maiden——’”’ 

- andere h ge agen’ ” comnet ros man, 
ropp’ 3 with a feeling m is 
did not think of her.” - i 

“TI know that you are innocent, Percy, and I will 
do all that I can to aid you.” 

*T am sure of it, Philip; I am sure of it. From 
the bottom of my heart, I thank you,” said Percy, 
with great fecling, as he descended from the steed 
and gave his sword to the oflicer. 

“Let me go with you: Surely there can be no 
objection.” 

‘No, no, Philip; you can come to me later. Go 
there and see how she is, then come to visit me.”’ 

They walked to the carriage, and the 
earl stood near until the door was opened, then gave 
one embrace to his friend, who, with a sweet smile, 
sprang into the coach, 

“To the Tower!’ was the order given as the 
officer mounted. rd Arundel stood in the sane 
place until the escort was out of sight, them sadly 
reper oe a: 

our vr he was riding towards the cotta 
to inquire for Victorine. ae 

“IT will do as he wished me, then return to see 
what I can do fer him,’’ he said to himself zxand it 
was with a sad heart that he drew rein ai the cot- 
tage gate, thinking of the sad tidings which he had 
to communicate to the young heart there. He looked 
up at the windows to find the lattices closed and 
the blinds close drawn. There were no signs of life 
about the ps ev ya il 

and again he rapped, eliciting no response, 
finally walking round the house to the bit of garden 


He | im the rear, w he found an old domestic, to whom 


he e 

“ the ladies to be seen, my good woman? I 
come to inquire for Mistress Victorine.”’ 

“ They bean’t home.” 

“Not at home!” exclaimed the earl, in surprise. 

** They bean’t at home. Sir Christopher came for 
*em a-mid-day. The house be closed for good.” 

“Closed for good,”’ he repeated after her; “ co I 
understand you that they will returm’no more ?” 

“That be what mistress told me. In the mora I 
be going too.” 

“Whither have they gone ?” 

* They be ae with Sir Christopher.” 

“ Whither he taken them? Hero is a crown 
for you, tell me where I may find them.” 

‘* Were’t a guinea I couldn’t tell where they be. 
be - be gone with Sir Christopher.” 

The earl saw that the old woman spoke the trath, 
and, thanking her, he turned away. 

“ If she is with Sir Christopher,” he thought, “I 
do not see how harm can reach her. Surely common 
humanity would make him treat her kindly.” 

Lord Arundel rode directly to the Tower, and in- 
quired for the lieutenant. 

“ He is not in, my lord,” said the officer on duty. 
“Can Ido — for you ?” 

* Can Isee Henry Percy—arrested this morning ?” 
“I fear not, my lord. The orders are strict with 

to him.” 

* By whom were they issued, sir ?’’ 

* By Lord Burghley, I think—here they are: ‘ For 
the present Northumberland will be kept in close 
confinement, without communication with others 
until future ae Here is an endorse- 
ment: ‘This order will strictly obeyed by the 
guard—Hatton, Lieutenant Tower.’ You see, my 
Lord Arundel, that it is not in my power to grant 
your request.” : 

, L appreciate your courtesy, sir. You are right 
in declining to allow the interview; but I will en- 
deavour to procure an order from the — 

“Or from Sir Christopher, my lord. With an order 
from him I would open the doors for you.” 

Arundel left the gloomy pile, and, before mount- 
ing his horse, stood for some moments gazing up 
at the narrow windows, hoping to get even a glimpse 
of his friend. 

‘To how many men has this prison proved 
tomb!’ he said to himself. “ Heaven grant that the 
noble heart of Percy may not cease to beat within 
its walls!” nes 

He shuddered at the bare reflection, and, giving 
his horse a sharp cut, rode quickly away. 

Almost unconsciously Arundel found himself at 
the palace gates. 

* As well now as later,” he thought. 

In a ‘moment he was within the palaco yard. 


Te 
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Humbly begging an interview with her majesty 
on im’ t business, Arundel wrote his petition 
and sent it in by an officer of the household. Lady 
Anne Wardour was in attendance upon the queen. 
She started as she saw the name of Arundel on the 
card, and knew that some extraordi event had 
occurred to bring him to the palace at that hour. 

Elizabeth was in her cabinet, where she had been 
for some hours in consultation with Burghley and 
Walsingham. Leicester had just left, after scanda- 
lising the ministers by his free and haughty manners, 
at which Elizabeth only laughed. 

Walsingham made some remark upon the fa- 
vourite which displeased the queen. 

“ You think so, Walsingham,” said she as Lady 
Anne entered; “you think so? Well, then, what 
will you say to a new favourite? I expect my gal- 
lant Lieutenant of the Tower in a moment.” 

“Sir Christopher Hatton, your majesty?’ ex- 
claimed Walsingham. 

Burghley bit his lip with rage. What if Sir 
Christopher should become the favourite! Circum- 
stances prevented any opposition on his part, and it 
was very galling to his lordship to think that he was 
obliged to praise the baronet, and even endorse his 
claims, He was wicked enough to wish Victorine 
in her grave. 

“Sir Christopher Hatton, your majesty.’” repeated 
Elizabeth, with derision; ‘‘ the same, Walsingham. 
Has he not pretty manners ?”’ 

“ A message for your majesty,’’ said Lady Anne, 
advancing towards the queen. 

Elizabeth glanced at the name. 

“ «The Earl of Arundel!’’’ she read, making Burgh- 
ley start and look up anxiously. ‘* What can he want 
of me at this hour ?’’ she ‘ak, petulantly, “‘Ona 
matter of great moment,’ ” read the queen from the 
card. ‘“* Of course itis of great importance to him. 
That is ever the way with men—grant them one 
favour and they expect a thousand more.”’ 

“ Your majesty should be informed of the nature 
of this important business,” said Walsingham. 

“ Bid him state it,” ordered the queen, and Lady 
Anne departed on the errand. 

She speedily returned. 

“ It is not enough that I have granted his claims 
and made him Earl of Arundel, even when he is sus- 
pected of favouring the Mass, but he must further 
tax my time and patience. What is it +” 

“His lordship asks nothing for himeclf, your ma- 
jesty, but wishes to procure some information re- 
garding his friend, Henry. Percy.”’ 

“Young Northumberland?” cried the queen, an- 
grily; “‘ bid him have a care, or he will follow his 
friend to the Tower. He is no friead of mine who 
consorts with traitors. Go!” 

With terror depicted upon her conntenance, Lady 
Anne ran from the room, her fright putting Hliza- 
beth into good humour. She laughed aloud. 

“ Now is the time to speak of the ear) himself,” 
thought Burghley. . 

And he immediately expressed a deep regret for 
the occurrence. 

“T had hoped better things from Arundel,” said 
the minister, with a shake of the head; “ but I fear 
that he will need watching also.” 

“You think so, Lord Burghley? Well, I will see 
toit then, For eight years he has been an orna- 
nent of the court, and 1 should be sorry to distrust 
him. Yet will I have no compassion on traitors.” 

“T have heard that he harbours a priest at his 
estate,’ said Burghley. 

“ Report speaks of a strange letter that he had 
written to one Gilbert Dix, his steward. The son 
of this man is in France, and on some mysterious 
errand,” Walsingham added. 

“Ah! then send some one to watch him—send 
Parry, Lord Burghley.” * 

“Parry is wounded, your majesty, and now lies at 
my house. It will be some days before he re- 
covers,” 

“How? Parry wounded?” asked Elizabeth, 
eagerly; ‘how was that?” 

“He was wounded by Northumberland. Parry 
resented some words egos your majesty, and in 
the encounter the worthy doctor was cut down.” 

“Then have I wronged him in my mind, Lord 
Burghley ; despite his plots, Parry is « true servant. 
You must give him. service. Present him a thou- 
sand crowns, and send him after this Dix.” 

“It is the very thing I should have suggested to 
your majesty,” said the overjoyed minister, who 
now saw an opportunity for sending the doctor out 
of the way. 

_“ And Sees is Sir Christopher,” said the queen, 
yee to greet the a favourite as he cnnee, 

ou are come in time—we were 5 ing o 
Northumberland.” . Ore te 

“He is safe from further treason. I have positive 
proof of his amusing with your enemies.”’ 

“ Proof ! ve you it, Sir Christopher?” said 
Lord Burghley, who was himself anxious to find 
some clear charge against young Percy. 

It is positive proof, my lord. Northumberland 
has certainly allowed Charles Paget—an exile, as 





our lordships are aware—to meet Lord Paget at 

is house at Petworth.” 

“‘ And the purport, Sir Christopher ?”” 

“They pretend that it was for the purpose of 
making a settlement of the family estates.” 

“Is there evidence to the contrary ?”’ 

_“There is. One William Shelly is ready to tes- 
tify against the assertion. He says that he heard 
a egappuntion between Northumberland and the 

'agets,”” 

* What was its nature, Sir Christopher ?” 

“It was a conspiracy for the invasion of the 
kingdom, your es yo 

Elizabeth turned pale with rage at this, and with 
oe hand struck the table at which she was 
sitting. 

“Then shall his head pay the forfeit !’’ said she, 
with almost a scream. “And Arundel is this 
traitor’s friend—see to it, my lords, that he comes 
no more into my ce.” 

Not daring to go away entirely, Lady Anno lin- 
gered at the door, trembling and heart-sick, hearing 
the greater portion of the conversation above re- 
lated. She could wait for no more, and ran away 
to warn the earl of his danger. 

It was some time before the queen could subdue 
her anger. The cold, selfish face of Lord Burghley 
was strangely lighted up during this episode, and 
for once he was thankful for Sir Christopher's pre- 


sence. 

‘“‘ This Shelly says further,’ pursued the baronet, 
“that he is an acquaintance of Northumberland, and 
knows that he is implicated in Thromorton’s plot.” 

“Enough! enough! Bring him before the council 
at once, my lords. , leave me to rest for a time, 
I would be entertained with music to drive these 
gloomy thoughts from my brain.” 

The ministers passed out just as Lord Arundel 
came in to answer the summons of Lady Anne. He 
barely escaped their notice. 

“ You sent for me, Lady Anne,’’ he said, in a ten- 
der tone, seeing her weeping by the window. 

“ Oh, Philip! Oh, my—my lord—I mean—I——”’ 

She stammered so that he failed to understand 
her; but he read her confusion aright, and saw how 
deeply her heart was moved. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue following appointments to the most distin- 
guished Order of St. Michael and St. George have 
just been gazetted:—Ordinary members of the 
Second Class, or Knights Commanders of the Order 
—Lieutenant-General the Hon. James Lindsay, 
Colonel Garnet Joseph Wolseley. Ordinary mem- 
bers of the Third Class, or Companions of the Order 
—Colonel Randal Joseph Feilden; Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Carstairs M*‘Neill, V.C., Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General ef Canada; Licu- 
tenant-Colonel William John Bolton, R.A. ; Matthew 
Bell Irvine, Esq., Assistant Controlicr in the Mili- 
tary Control Department. Also the following ofti- 
cers in the Militia of the Dominion of Canada :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Peters Jarvis, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel Louis Adolphe Cassault, Mujor 
James I’, M'Leod. ° 

Posr Orrick ReauLations.—-Notices have just 
been issued from the General Post, Uitlice, setting 
forth various postal changes. itis stated, with re- 
gard to the mails for New Zealand, vid San t'ran- 
cisco, that there will be three despatches in each 
month, but that, although it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that mails sent by the latest despatch will 
reach San Francisco before the departure of tne 
packet on the 15th of the month, the public are re- 
commended to post their correspondence in time to 
be forwarded by one of the previous despatches. 
The following are the dates of the despatch of the 
mails from London, the port of embarcation being 
Queenstown—January, 21, 24,and 26 ; February 18, 
21, and 23; March 21, 23, and 25; April 20, 22, and 
25; May 20, 23, and 25; June 20, 22, and 24; July.20, 
22, and 25; August 22, 24, and 26; September 19, 
21, and 23; October 21, 24, and 26; November 21, 
23, and 25 ; December 19, 21, and 23. Mails will be 
made up at Liverpool on the same day as in London, 
and at Dublin on the followingday. All correspon- 
dence for New Zealand will, as a rule, be forwarded 
vid San Francisco, in the absence of any special in- 
dication to the contrary. The next mails for Aus- 
tralia will be despatched from London, vid South- 
ampton, on the morning of Saturday, the 21st of 
January, and vid Brindisi on the evening of Fri- 
day, the 27th of January. ‘The public are reminded 
that letters may be forwarded to Bordcaux by the 
mail packets of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which leave Liverpooi for Brazil on the 13th 
and 29th of each month (or on the 12th and 28th 
when the 13th or 29th fall on Sunday), and call at 
Bordeaux. There are also frequent opportunities 
of sending letters to Bordeaux by private steamers 

iling from Liverpool or from London. Letters 
etec., intended to be sent in either manner should 
bear a special address indicating such intention. 
They will be liable to the usual rates of postage on 
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correspondence for France. Information has been 
received from the French Post Office that the mails 
passing through France are at present liable to con- 
siderable delay, and that it is necessary, therefore, 
to despatch from London some days in advance of 
the usual time all correspondence intended for con- 
veyance by French packet from Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, or St. Nazaire. Under these circumstances, 
the public are recommended to post at least a week 
in advance of the usual time letters for Mauri- 
tius, China, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, etc., intended for 
conveyance by the French packets. During the 
present uncertain state of the routethrough France, 
no correspondence, excepting that for Mauritius, 
will be forwarded by French packet, unless spe- 
cially addressed to be so sent.—Intimation is also 
made of the opening of new telegraphic offices in 
various places in the United Kingdom. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 


—>—- 
CHAPTER XIV. 
In all the troubles of our friends 
We first consult our private ends. Swift. 

Lady Valeria was mistaken as to the intention ot 
the countess. She had not gone to the earl with her 
new sorrow, but went instead to her own apartments, 
where she paced the floor in troubled spirit until the 
blood in her veins was at a fever heat, and her eyes 
howe 4 ablaze with the wild tamult which raged in her 
soul, 

Lady Valeria momentarily expected to be sum- 
mone before Lord Walsingham. 

She dressed herself with the greatest care, and sat 
down to wait for the minute to arrive which should 
either unmask her or strengthen her position. 

Ere long a servant came to say that lunch was 
waiting. 

Lady Valeria sent her excuses to Lord and Lady 
Walsingham. 

“Her journey had fatigued her. Her head was 
aching violently. She would prefer to have her 
lunch sent up to her room,” 

This was done, and the lady was left to herself. 

The sun was setting very i when Merton, prim 
and dignified, glided into Lady Valeria’s boudoir, 
saying: 

“If my lady finds herself recovered, his lordship 
hopes she will come down. He wishes to take her 
for a walk over a portion of the grounds that she may 
see the late improvements.” 

“Very well, Merton; tell papa I shall come with 
pleasure.” 

Merton withdrew. 

“Ts his lordship laying asnare forme? Does he 
think I shall stumble over some old urn or sculptured 
figure on his lawn? We shall see, my lord. ‘ Fore- 
warned, forearmed !’” 

There was a volume of resolute daring oxpressed 
in Lady Valeria’s vuice as she thus soliloquised. 
Her moments of weakness had passed. 

She found the earl in the library. Mrs. Gabron 
had detailed to her the situation of the various rooms 
in the house, aud she had also informed ler that the 
library was his lordship’s favuurite resort, so that she 
had known at ouce where to seek him, 

The earl arose, and touched the bell-pull as she 
entered, and bade the footman who answered the bell 
inform the countess that Lady Valeria and himself 
were going out on the lawn, and would be pleased to 
have her join them. 

“Ab,” thought Lady Valeria, “it is surely a trap. 
He wishes her ladyship present to witness my over- 
throw.” 

But to her infinite relief Lady Walsingham refused 
to accompany them, so the two went out alone. 

Lord Walsingham betrayed not the slightest sus- 
picion of her, and Lady Valeria took heart. 

They walked along winding footpaths, past quaint 
and elegant fountains and well-kept ribbon beds of 
gorgeous flowers, past tastefully trimmed shrubbery 
and shapely evergreens; the earl now and then paus- 
ing to call his daughter's attention to where a tree 
had been recently set or a statue placed. 

They came at length, by a circuitous path, to the 
river. Ou the opposite bank was alow hedge, and 
Lady Valeria soon became conscious that a man, bent 
so as uearly to conceal bis head, was skulking behind 
it 


Furtively she watched, an undefined fear creeping 
to her bosom. 

Presently the head was raised, and Lady Valeria 
saw with paling cheeks the sallow, evil-boding face 
of Leonard Grafton. 

She turned hastily to see whetker the earl had ob- 


served him. She was convinced that be had not. 

Resolved not to imperil herself by appearing to re- 
cognise her former lover, she walked carelessly along, 
stopping occasionally to cull a flower or notice some 
rare plant, 
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All at once there was a whi: sound in the air. 
A stone fell at her feet, and around it was wrapped a 
slip of paper. 

She toyed with her handkerchief and allowed it to 
flutter from her hand. It fell upon the bit of paper, 
aad both were picked up. She clatehed the missive 
in her slender fingers till their naile were purple, and 
walked on. She conversed with his lordship as one 
who talks in sleep. Her mind was brooding over 
the dangers which so unexpectedly had beset her 

ath. Not until she had reached the solitude of her 

udoir did she unfold and read what was written on 
the paper, and this is what she read ; 

“If you would compromise with one who knows 
your secret, meet mein this spot the day after to-mor- 
row at sunset. If you have the courage to e! me, 
remain away. L. @.” 

Lady Valeria slowly unfolded the paper, governed 
by an awful calm, Her lips were apart and blood- 
less, her eyes gazed vacantly before her, the pallor 
of death was upon.her brow, She took a pair of 
scissors from a table and deliberately cut the note to 
atoms. The hiss of a startled serpent seemed ready 
to burst from her pulseless throat. Yet no words, 
no sound escaped her lips, 

She rejoined the earl in the library after a short 
time, with not a shade of emotion visible on her 
coldly beautiful face, though the fires of fear and 
malice were burning fiercely in her bosom, and all 
the while, as she talked of the gardens, bowers, and 
fountains of sparkling Italy in the liveliest vein, she 
was meditating and plotting vengeance against the 

man who had dared to dog her footg who had 
discovered her secret and threatened her with ex. 
posure. When the countess, pale and red-eyed, came 
down she smothered her hate, apd met her with a 
beaming smile. 

At the earl’s suggestion, the three, with Merton, 
who ever followed her mistress like her shadow, re- 
paired to the music-room, where the bold girl sang 
and played the most plaintive melodies; and all the 
while the countess watched her immobile features, 
with a vague, undefined suspicion of gomething wrong 
gnawing at her heart and shining in her eyes. She 
knew not what she feared. Her daughter sat near 
her, pouring into her ears all the richness of her cul- 
tivated voice, and yet how far away ghe seemed! 
Love seemed to have ceased to draw them to each 
other. 

Lady Walsingham sought in her own heart for a 
solution of the mystery, but she found it not. Her 
maternal instincts warned her against opening her 
arms to the wily schemer, but they could not tell 
her of the stratagem which had robbed her of 9 
daughter's loving words and caresses, 

On the following day Mrs, Gabron returned. Her 
sister was much better, she said, and she had has- 
i back to Silvermere lest her absence should be 
elt. 

Lady Valeria drew herself up with affronted dig- 
nity when the housekeeper, chanciag to meet her in 
one of the passages, had presumed to offer her hand 
in friendly greeting. The lady would not touch the 
outstretched hand. She bowed coldly and haughtily 
and passed on, her silken skirts lifted by the dainty 
hand that they might not come in contact with Mrs, 
Gabron's coarser garments. 

The housekeeper gazed after her with a look of 
mingled anger and admiration visible on her won- 
dering face, muttering : 

“What a grand one she is! She might fill the 
place of a queen with honour! What a man she will 
make of Randal! He will have a seat in Parliament 
in less than five years!” 

Thus the housekeeper soliloquised, and Lady Va- 
leria, walking slowly, caught her words. Shrugging 
her pretty shoulders, she smiled mockingly. 

Night was resting once mure over the landscape, 
and nearly all the inmates of the mansion had retired 
to rest. 

Lady Valeria reclined in an easy-cheiria her dress- 
ing-room, in careless abandon. A tap on the door 
aroused her from her reverie. Thinking that per- 
haps the new lady’s-maid who had been engaged for 
her had come, she bade the visitor enter. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Gabron stepped into 
the room. 

Lady Valeria remained seated, and gave a little toss 
of her queenly head; then she picked up a small 
volume of poems, over which she began poring in- 
dustriously, 

Mrs. Gabron did not appear to notice this rebuff. 

“T have wanted to have a good long chat with you 
ever since I returned, but, somehow, I could find no 
opportunity.” 

Lady Valeria closed her book and elevated her 
eyebrows. 

“Well, my good woman, what is it? Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ?” 

The housekeeper stared in amazement. 

“Do you want your duties lightened, or your sa 


fary prevent Paps will do either for you if I ask 
m. 

Mrs. Gabron’s eyes were literally blazing with in- 
dignation, She turned them upon the lady fiercely. 
They met the dark, piercing gaze of the proud 
beauty firmly. 

“Griselda Lyell! Yes, you need not frown! I 
dare call you that, and here, too, where you ere 
leoked up to as though you were a born lady. Ah, 
ha! You seem to have forgotten the back streets of 
London, and the ragged girl who used to tread them 
with bare feet in quest of bread. You forget the 
lady who took you in, out of charity, and clothed, 
and fed, and educated you; and you forget how you 
rewarded her by flirting with her husband, and steal- 
ing his heart from the wife, that you might triumph 
over your benefactress, and how So were tarned 
out once more the world; and again you think 
to turn against those who baye assisted you to rise! 
But your girs with me will not do, my fluelady. A 
little more of such treatment as I have just received 
and I shall go to the earland denounce you as au ad- 
venturess !’ 

Lady Valeria was ghastly with an awful anger. 

“You do not dare, Mrs. Gabron! You know you 
dare not do it. Your place hereand your geod name 
are worth too much to you for that,” 

“ Don't try me too far, or you will fiad yourself de- 
ceived. But come, I am sure I have no desire to 
quarrel with you. Randal is coming to see you to- 
morrow. For his sake you ought to treat me with 


more 
“Indeed!” Lady Valeria’s lip curled in supreme 
scorn ; “never fear, I shall hereafter show you both 


fitting 
“That is well spoken. The mother of your future 
husband is, of course, nearer to you entire 


strangers—as, for instance, Lord and Lady heen B 
ham. Yet to them you find it easy to be extremely 
deferential. But, my dear, have you examined the 
whole of Lady Valeria’s wardrobe? She had some 


very elegant toilettes. I would like to go over them 
with you.” 

“T have not looked at all my dresses—bave not 
had all my trunks opened since my tour on tlre Con- 
tinent. ‘I'o-morrow my new maid will be here, and 
she will attend to the matter,” answered the lady. 

“Ah, Miss Dignity! So you will be Lady Va- 
leria even to me, and in private?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very well. Then you must rely whey upon 
yourself. There are pitfallsin yourway. Merton, I 
see, has got her eyes open, the countess is dis- 
satisfied with you. I might save you from blunder- 
ing, perhaps falling, but you cannot play the grand 
+s with me and expect my aid.” 

“Tam able to cope with them,” said Lady Valeria, 
smoothly, “the cowardly, ghost-seving earl and his 
crazy wife. As to the red-eyed Merton, she is but as 
a straw in my way.” 

Lady Valeria arose to signify that she wished the 
interview at an end. 

“I wish you to understand distinctly, Mrs, Gabron, 
that my privacy is hereafter not to be intruded upon, 
When I want your counsel or your aid I will send for 
you, and until Ido you are only to pursue the even 
tenor of your way. As to your son, I will see him 
to-morrow. 8o good-night.” 

Thus prohibited from speaking further, Mrs. Ga- 
bron, with a very red, angry fave, left the room, 


CHAPTER XV. 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Thongholl the garth easel Fhem. Ao wens eyes, 
a 


mle, 

Tue day following the one on which Griselda had 
been refused egress through the gate by Brian and 
had concluded that she was to be kept a prisoner 
in the castle was warm and sultry. The atmosphere 
of Lady Cracow’s apartments was lieavily oppressive, 
A little after the middle of the day Mrs, Lyell thrust 
her face eagerly through the doorway of the boudoir 
where Griselda was trying by reading to divert her 
thoughts from the gloomy aun in which they were 
wout to rub. 

“ Come, my dear, the air is too stifling here, I am 

ing to take you out on the water. ‘here is a dainty 
itile craft in the boat-house at the foot of the cliff. 
Brian is an excellent oarsman, and | have ordered him 
to attend us,” 

Griselda was almost happy et the thought of get- 
ting out of the gloomy eastle. The monotony of 
her life at Dunhaven was becoming irksome to her, 
She arose and drew on her sacque and gloves, and, 
tying a picturesque sun-hat ou her head, she an- 
nounced her readiness to set out. 

Mrs. Lyell led the way to the yard, talking inces- 
santly as she ambled along of the heat. 

By the side of the great gate they found Brian 
sunning himself on a huge rock. His tengh, 





shirivelled skin seemed impervious to heat, His legs 





She drew back involuntarily, aod stepped lightly 
in — pweregee rk yell pee + sa 
giving & push w gent it s rom 
the beach, Brian sprang in and took his place at the 


oars. 

They along the shore for some time, unti! 
bale ae was left farin the rear, ite huge 
towers outlined duskily sgainst the eky, which had 
grown suddenly overcast. 

The trees on the cliff began to tremble and bend. 

commenced rocking ominously. They 
Were now some distance from land, and the wind 
was rising rapidly. Just beyond and ahead of the 
boat a rocky point of land jutted out into the sea, 
while the shore o was lined with great boul- 
ders, against the waves were already dashing 
and breaking in fury. : | 

“We must return at once,” said Mrs. yr 

Her face was pule, but terribly calm. She darted 
a quick, fiery at Brian, who set his teeth to- 
gether, and his lips parted with a Satanic smile. — 

“Come this way, and sit here by mo, Griselda. 
Brian must turn about the’ boat, you are iu his way.” 

Griselda arose to obey. 

Brian did not offer his hand to steady her st 
though tho boat was pitching with the action of the 
waves. Mrs. Lyell, in pretended ht at the 
maiden’s peril, moved forward eu » with a 
w iThe frail barque lurched, and righted itself agsin al 

e ue lu: n al- 

most immediately. But where was Gdalesl@an whose 

arments and whose loosened hair had a moment 

— been tossing in the wind as she stood in the 
t 

She was nowhere to be geen! 

With white, scared faces, the two guilty wretches 
peered down into the black waters where, a moment 
before, with @ piercing shriek, their inuvcent victim 
had plunged. 

With trembling limbs and eyes ready to start from 
their sockets, Mrs. Lyell seized hold of the cushion 
which covered her seat, and crouched low in the boat. 
Brian, still with a set grin wreathing his mouth, 
ey rapidly away from the scene of the poor girl's 

te 


They turned neither to the right nor to the left 
during their hurried return to Dunhaven castle. 

Ounce within its walls, where she could slut out the 
sight of the rebuking sea, in whose very moans she 
seemed to hear the wail of lost spirits, Mrs, Lyell 
breathed more freely than she had done since the 
frightened shriek of Griselda rang far over the sea. 
She began immediately to form plans for her future. 
She resolved that she would go at once to Silvermere 
as the friend of Mrs. Gabron. When there, Lady 
Valeria would take ber for a companion and confi- 
dential friend ; or she would nominally serve her in 
some other capacity in which she could enjoy a life 
of ease, and share as well as witness the trigmph of 
her daughter. 

While in Lady Cracow’s boudoir she wag indul- 
ging such thoughts as these Brian wag seeking 
to drown the memory of his late enormous sin by 
freely imbibing the contents of a black bottle, which, 
among many others, he bad a few days before found 
while ng some of the underground rooms of the 
castle. o his almost giant length was stretched 
upon the stone floor at the entrance te the castle. He 
was intoxicated to stupefaction. 

In the meantime what had indeed been the fate of 
her whom we call Griselda ? 

Only a few moments before the dastardly, mur- 
derous act just narrated, another boat, in which two 
persons were seated, one a girl in her teens, the other 
@ young man of two or three and twenty, shot round 
the point of land already mentioned ; this boat, too, 
was making for the beach below Dunhaven Castle, 
and, as the other had turned, it was right in ite wake. 

At the moment of the going overbuard of Griselda 
both occupauts of this buat were intent upon their 
own safety. When the maiden’s shriek rent the air 
they turned quickly in the direction of the neighbour- 
ing boat. Nothing in its seomed out of 
the way. The man was plying his oars lustily. 4 
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woman, probably through fear of the storm, was 
bending low in the boat, That was all they saw. 

The oarsman of the newly arrived boat hadenough 
to do to keep his vessel from “ shi: seas” to heed 
much else; but the young 
watching the other boat 

“That is my aunt, Mrs. Lyell, 
but there was an them—Griselda, my 
cousin—it must be. But, oh! Philip, share, fe she 
now? I cannot.see her in the boat” 

Au 


Tosage, for it waa sha, guzed willy over 


urora 
the billowy aibaetins 
“ Are you quite little sister, that pant were 
three pain. the basi boat? If 
is concealed from our view 
Your aunt, i om, © aster be Somat per- 
haps her danghter is replied the 
man, Philip Monteith, 
“But that dreadful 
mean Yaa 
The was rapidly 
Griselda bad been Jeft to. = 
Philip was about 
Sunset Cottage 
must soon fall, 
girl, when up 
yards 


the heavy lids again “ ~ avin 

Philip lifted her gently, tenderlyas.e mother @ould 
lift ree babe, and bore her up the narrow, flower- 
bordered path and into the cottage. 

Mrs. Lesage met them at the door, with wild won- 
dermeut depicted on her kindly face. 

Much they all wondered how it came to pass 
that the mother left her child to\die witheut’ one at- 
tempt to save her... Was Mrs, Lyella pradwomaa in- 
stead of Griselda? This: was not the first time that 
Mrs. Lesage had asked herself this question,, Mrs. J 
Lyeill’s manner ever since she came, to Dughaven 
Lad seemed strange, constrained, unnatural. Is was 
aot an uncommon thing for lunatics to imagine them- 
selves sare and seek to fasten .their, affliction upon 
another. Was Brian as great.a villain as he looked ? 
These questions were, more easily asked than an- 
swered, and the widow,and her children--spe per- 
sisted in ealling Philip her very own--agreed to wait. 
and hear the explanation ef Mra: Lyell hetoreforming 
an opinion, and earnestly they hoped that she might 
have it in her power, to give a.sa' reason for 
her conduct. In the meanwhile the needs of thesaved 
girl must be attended to, 

In a short time her stupor or semi 
passed away, and, dressed in a eee robe ‘of 
white from Aurora’s wardrobe, she was able to con- 
verse with kindly.Mre, Lesage aud the gentle, child- 
like Aurora. How :cailmly—how, unlike an iusane 
person she talked, ee ody and. with what 
pathos trembling in e voice. Surely there wereno 
traces of Jumacy there. 

As they sat thus, ovesnn’ in low tones, Philip 
entered the.room, Griselda kpew. who, it waa’ that , 
had saved ber from a.watery grave. Aurora hed told 
‘ther, and had filled. up the measure with praises of her 
foster-Lrother. 

But it needed not Aurora’s encomiums te convince 
Griselda, that Philip,.was all that was meble and 
manly. She could not look into his frank, honest-face 
and pitas s a doubt of the truth of the sister’ '3 words. 

She felt instinctively that a pure seul looked eut 
through those clear, deep eyes. He was poor 
and of humble birth, and she knew, herself :to be the 
daughter and heiress of a wealthy nobleman, yet she 
felt that when with him she, was in the preseuce of 
an equal, 

She arose and extended her, hand, thanking ‘bim 
in simple, heartfelt words, for preserviug her life. 
Philip retained ber hand.a momeut 4 menace Bo formal 
etiquette required, while he gazed dowa—hig sou) in 

eyes—u her marvellous loveliness. 

Then he Jed her back to the. couch. beside 
over whose thin face a faint crimson shadow ha 
stolen, while her weak hands. were clasped tightly 
together. She was dreaming of what might come to 
am between these two so.romantically thrown tw- 
gether. 

She knew that Philip’s..love.for herself was only 
that of a brother, and, while it.had been-theigreatest 
love of his being, abe had.tried to be content. But 








could she, who had loved him with all her woman’s 
: she bear to take the second place in his 


CHAPTER XVL 
Foal teas Teil een thos wi ny a, 


Dateiihiasebe: the Gian undadaretemsinae’ 
she brooded over her visions in 


side the patient, and with cooling draughts songht to 
allay the fever, came Mrs, Lyell tottering down the 
path from the castle with swollen eyes and distracted 
mien. 

She dropped into a seatin the pleasant room, which 
the two young girls had peunaky sane and com- 
menced rocking steadily to and 

t Oh, m ae dear sister! Qh, Philip! I have lost 
my child! My duughter is drowned! Poor dear, 
poor dear!’ 

Mrs. +p tl step 
speak, bat a, gesture bom cee kept her silent. 

“ How did it happen?” asked Philip, 

Mrs. Lyell wruug her hands in pa i il 

m gure 1 hardly know. 1'm so.nearly oy Cie 
tracted, We were,out in Lady Cracow'’s little boat. 
When the. storm.came on the poor child tried tu get 
to me and fell overboard.” 

Mrs. Lyell shuddered and covered her face with 
her hands, 

“ | fainted away when the poor girl fell, and dida’t 
come to my senses.till we landed, and Briau was wait- 
ing -to-lift ne out of the beat. Brian declares he did 
his best to save her, but my child My sunk to rise no 
more. Oh, my poor, drowned lamb! My poor darling!” 

“Phis Briau isa villain, I think, cid: Philip. 
aud uncovered her eyes. 

“ Why ?”’ 


oarag Satieey she tried at all to save your 
daughter? 

* Brian is a faithfal. servant,” said Mrs, Lyell, with 
a meaning which her hearers failed to catch, then (she 
added: “ Has hea human heart ia his besom? Could 
he see one so beantiful. and good perish and make no 
effort to save her? Qh, Philip, he would bea, hard- 
ened sinner—a wretch to whom no merey should be 
shown—who would do that.” 

“ So I think.” 

* But Brian is as tender-hearted asa child. He is 
now bewailing the sad fate of his young mistress 
Po lesen ione © henene sig -anaante hear.” 

Mrs. Lyell again fell to rocking herself discon- 
solately to and fro and moaning 

* Don't take en 50, Howtenen.”’ said. Mrs. Lesage. 
“ Come with me; Aurors aud s youug friend 
are there.together. They will be glad te see you.” 

Mrs, Lyell seemed more grief-stricken than before, 

“ How can, bear to look upon sweet young feces 
now that the eweetest.one of allto me lies at the bat- 
tom of the sea?” said she as she arose slowly and fol- 
lowed. her sister-in-law up the staircase. 

A low moan irem Grigelda’s fevered lips reached 


ber ears. 
“ Who is.that?” gasped she, clutching her com- 
penion’s arm. 
Pr It de only => aC aaenena friend. Poor thing, I 
fear she is very ill. 


They entered the chamber—Mre. Lesage haste: veal 
in advance to the head of the bed, where she turned 


The moment .meores of Mrs. Lyell fell upon the 
sick girl her face took on a hue appalling in its 
ghastliness, while her eyes glared like those of 
tigress which has seen her prey torn from her by one 
more powerful than she. 

Tottering back against the wall, she trembled as 

might who has played a desperate game and 
lost his all, But only for a brief space 

woman thussuccumb to astonishment and wild alarm. 

her scattered senses by a powerful effort, 

to the bedside and gathered Griselda ia 

arms, and, in extravagant invoked 

blessings on the bend of him who had saved her dar- 

om Se very p of death. Yet the watch- 

aot ee the sincerity of her words from 

basilisk gleam which shone under her tear-wet 


resently the wheels of the doctor's gig were 
heard rolling down the road, and Mrs. Lyell was 
seized with a sudden ic to remove her daughter 


‘to'the castle, She whirled about the room in a busy- 
sortof way, as though her last chance 

her away from these warm-hearted 

doctor should enter to forbid the step. 

entreated, and commanded Griselda, 

=o dutea. heavy stupor and heard not « 
oat sb oF ae to get os her 
ote rhea - should 


io aia Lesage and mowraly witnessed her excited 

“Sea and Rehcar thought the eld 

no ought the elder, 
and she eid s eertaining hand on the arm of Mrs. 
Lyell.as she was about to lift Griselda from the pil- 
low, saying, with firmness : 

“You must not attempt to move her, Hortense; I 
eannotallow it.” 

The baffled woman cast a fierce glance upon her 
sister-in-law, and just then the doctor entered the 
room. She dropped the helpless head upon the pil- 
low, and sullenly seated herself by the bed, to listem 
to the doctor's verdict, taking care, however, to re- 
present tothat personage that it was of the utmost 
importance that herdaughter be conveved at once 
to Castle'‘Dunhaven. The doctor listened , Oo 
courtesy, and wrote out his prescription 
replying to Mra, Lyell’s specious arguments about the 
air of the castle and the soothing effect the patient’s 
owa room would hwve upon her. 

He arose to.go, and, turning upon his heel; he said: 

“The young lady must have perfect quiet—she 
must on no account be suffered to leave this room.” 
Aiidressing Mrs. Lesage, he added: “ You will give 
her good care! Sheneedsit. Her very lifemayde- 
pend upon it.” 

With asmile and a bow the little man vanished, 
and Aurora bent over the unconscious girl, pressing 
her thin hand to the burning temples, while Mrs. 
Lesage shaded the window to keep out a portion of 
the light. 

Mrs. Lyell drew her figure up to its full height, 
and, with a sweeping glance, which took in the bed, 
and the mother and daughter standing near it, left 
the room hurriedly, and climbed the steep to the castle. 

In a little while she returned, followed by 
whose feet were yet unsteady, aud his head mudd 
from his recent potations. At the foot of ‘the hill, 
and near the cottage, they met a sturdy labourer, 
who, after considerable parley, was persuaded to 
enter the service of Mrs. Lyell for an hour, and fol- 
lowed her and Brian into thre cottage. Their desiga 
was made:appatent when Mrs. Lyell ordered: 

“Come, Brian, you stupid, take down this door; ‘it 
will do very well for for a litter with a blanket upon i 

“'You will not take that door down,” ssid Mrs. 
Lesage, resolutely, as she left her work of 
some gruel for the sick girl in the kitchen. Her = 
was atire with indignation and righteous 
she beheld the half-intoxicated Brian and the let 
headed labourer, and comprehended their mission. 
“Neither will you be permitted to earry out your 
purpose, Hortense; the doctor’s orders must be 
obeyed. Your daughter cannot leave my roof till 
she.can do so with his sion. 

‘We won't, eh? They must, must they? Can't 
take her till he says so, eh?” Brian auswered, 
severely, to Mrs. Lesage’s positive declarations, aad 
then he laughed—a harsh, discordant Jaugh, whieh 
reiched ‘even the sick girl's ears, and made her cling 
smore closely to the band which Aurora at her first 
restless start had placdd in hers. 

“ Better Fay ~~ and get the girl ready,” said the 
ruffian to yell. “ We'll just rig up this con- 
weyance with whatever we can find and come after 





Mrs. Lyell departed ‘for the sick chamber. The 
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iwo men wrenclied the door from its hinges, despite 
che remonstrances of Mrs. Lesage. Laying it upon 
she floor, they set about stripping the table of its 
sloth, and tore the curtains from the windows. 
These, with a rug from tho floor and a pillow from 
ihe lounge, they arranged upon the door. On this 
they intended to bear Griselda to Dunhaven Castle. 

“ There, it’s allready now. Mind, old woman, you 
jon’t meddle with it while we’re gone up after the 
girl. If you do I'll wrivg your neck.” 

These were the words of Brian as he half walked, 
aalf reeled towards the staircase. He had begun to 
mount the stairs, with the labourer close upon his 
heels, when a formidable obstacle at their head being 
veon caused him to stop for a moment, while a scowl 
dark as night settled on his face. 

The obstacle was Philip Monteith. Ho stood firmly 
planted on the landing. He moved not in the slightest 
degree, his set lips and clenched fists telling the 
ruffians plainly enough why he was there. 

“Take yourself out of the way, young man, or I 
shall bave to come up there and h’ist you out of the 
window.” 

Though this threat of Brian sounded bravely 
enough, the ill-shaped wretch did not stir to put it 
Into, execution. Notwithstanding, Philip did not 
move. 

“ What do you want up here 2” 

“Well, that’s civil enough, and I'll answer civil, 
My missus she wants her girl. She’s crazy as a loon 
some of the time, aud missus and me are afraid if she 
stays here she'll do harm to somebody. She’s awful 
wild and ‘tearing when the fits are on her. We're 
going to carry her to the castle, where there'll be no 
danger of her doing harm, ‘cause she won't trouble 
her own mother, and me she'll be afraid of.” 

With this Brian made a motion to advance. 

**Come up here, if you like, but be sure I shall hurl 
you to the floor below the moment you do,” said 

hilip, coolly. 

“Two can‘play at that little game,” cried the 
hunchback, between his teeth, and he dashod towards 
Philip with a yell. 

The labourer followed more leisurely. Brian had 
gained the landing save one step, and had put out his 
long, wiry arms to grasp the young man, when a 
right-handed blow from Philip sent him to the floor 
at the foot of the stairs, where he lay curled up.in a 
motionless heap. With his left hand a sturdy blow 
was dealt to the other, and he too fell. with a dull 
thud to the flgor. 

While this was transpiring, Aurora in. the sick 
chamber was resolutely defending the invalid from 
the unfecling attempts of her supposed mother to re- 
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move herfrom the bed aud prepare liet for her trans- 
fer to the castle. 

“Oh, aunt, don’t take her awzy, ft may kill her. 
You heard what the doctor said. You must not re- 
move her, indeed you must not.” 

For perhaps the twentieth time Aurora had inter- 
posed her slicht form between her anat and her sup- 
posed daughter. when just as she uttered these plead- 
ing words, and Mrs, Lyell séemed about to accomplish 
her ruthless purpose, the noise occasioned by the fall 
of Brian and the labourer penetrated the room. 

Mrs. Lyell flew into the corridor at once to see 
what the matter could be. Her anger and chagrin, 
when she beheld the prostrate bodies of Brian and 
his ally upon the floor, with Philip standing still at 
the head of the stairs, were unbounded. Her face 
and neck-were livid. She walked the corridor up 
and down like an enraged beast, her eyes darting 
fierce glances of hate at Philip. She railed at him. 
She cursed Brian, and hissed vindictive threats 
against all in the house. ' 

She descended the stairs, and shook Brian soundly 
by the shoulder, until he, bewildered, and with his 
face besmeared with blood, scrambled to hig feet, but 
instead of rousing himself to farther action, he left 
his irate mistress without ceremony, dodged ont of 
the door, and speedily returned to the castle and the 
black bottle. 

Contemptuously Mra. Lyell spurned the stil! pros- 
trate but conscious labourer with her foot, and went 
back to the sicktroom, where she announced her de- 
termination to remain as nurse, whether wanted or 
not, until her daughter's recovery. 

So she took her station at the bedside, and alinost 
constantly for days and nights she sat over the poor 
girl’s pillow like a brooding shadow. Her dark face 
never lighted up with hope or love. She scorned to 
converse either with Aurora or her mother, but sat 
in silence all the time when death was hovering near, 
waiting for his seal to be set upon the parched lips 
of the girl who knew nothing of what was passing 
around her, but talked of Silvermere—of its park—of 
its conservatories—its aviaries—and, more than all, 
the father and mother there, as thougl her soul, free 
from the pains that racked the body,:was permitted 
to wander to the dear home so far away. 

During these days when Griselda lay so low that it 
seemed a passing breeze might have borne her breath 
away, a great change had come over Aurora. Sitting 
there by her cousin’s bedside, her own frailty had 
been made manifest to her. Perhaps the angel which 
hovered over the sick couch had whispered it in her 
ear; be that as it may, she bad come to believe that 
her earth-life was nearly over—that when death 





should come to the cottage ft would be for her and 
not Griselda, ‘Sho felt no louger-jealous of her cousin 
as ou that day wheu Philip saved her from a watery 


grave. 

By-and-bye, after many days of patient watching, 
Doctor Sibley pronounced his patiént ont of danger. 

Philip came no more into the sick-room. Griselda 
was no longer delirious. 

Mrs. Lyell smiléd malevoléntly, and congratulated 
Aurora on the result of their’ mutual nursing, while 
at she ‘curse the fate’ which had made that 
nursing instrumental in saving the life of one whow 
sho had resolved-should die. 

Then, as Griselda grew stronger and was getting 
nearly well enough to leave her bed, Mrs. I.yell be- 
came nervous and taciturn, and held frequent meet- 
ings with Brian outside the cottage gate. 

As the result, he was sent on an errand to the vil- 
lage, some six miles distant. 

A short time after nightfall Brian returned, an- 
nouncing that fact't6 his waiting mistress by a pecu- 
liar whistle which was ‘wafted from the slirubbery 
to the open'wiudow of Griselda’s room, where she 
was sitting. a. pOREY 

Mrs. Lyell aroso quickly, and her dark figure might 
soon have been séen moving towards the shrubbery. 

The conference was but a'short one, rian soon 
taking his way tothe castle/and Mrs. Lyell return- 
ing to the room where Griselda ‘was locked in health- 
giving sleep. 

Aurora was not there. 

Glancing round the rob6m!to assure herself she 
was unseen, she took from her pocket a tiny phial. 
With sinister vienge, she drained its contents into a 
goblet from which Griselda wag in the habit of drink- 
ing. She replaced the phial in her pocket and took 
her seat to wait. 

Presently Aurora ¢ame in 

The dusky-hewd on the pillow tossed restlessly. 
The dark eyes opened. The face, white as alabaster, 
was lifted, and the pink lips parted for drink. 

Mrs, Lyell sat breathless and ‘colonrless while 
Aurora filled the’ goblet from tle pitcher and gave 
it tothe thirsty girl. 

She drained it to the last drop. Then the weary 
head turned again upon the pillow and the eyes closed 
again in sleep. 

Tlie hours wore on. The little clock on the mantel- 
piece ticked ominously. Rain was falling, and the 
great drops beat against the window panes with dis- 
mal sound, Mrs. Lyell sat alone, watching the coun- 
tenance of Griselda} “eagerly, impatiently watching 
for a change—for death, « 

' (To be continued.) 
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AMY ROBSART. 
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CHAPTER XXXITII. 
Happy the man, and happy hé alone, 
He who can call to-day his own ; 
He who, secure within, can say, / 
‘* To-morrow, do thy worst, fur I have lived 
to-day.” 

PECULIARLY fitted was Varney by nature and in- 
clination to play that part which in the hands of Ingo 
worked the destruction of Desdemona, and the Earl 
of Leicester was as easily misled as the credulous 
Othello. 

Nerving himself for the task he had in hand, the 
new knight felt no compunction in destroying the 
poor lady, whose ouly fault was her beauty, combined 
with her love for Leicester. 

It was with a positive delight that he saw uneasi- 
ness spread over his patron's face, as if in antici- 
pation of what was coming; but he also noted a 
warning flash in his eyes, and a determined expres- 
sion of the face which served as an, admonition to 
him to be very careful how he proceeded. 

Varney argued that he had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the detestable course he was about 
to pursue, If he could once get the ear]’s consent to 
act as he pleased with regard to Amy, he determined 
that she should not much longer be a stumb!ing- 
block in their onward path, nor a thorn to prick the 
side of vaulting ambition. 

Assuming @ timid demeanour, he said as a prelimi- 
nary: 

“I fear I shall encounter your lordship’s anger for 
daring to speak on such a subject as the ono I have 
boldly taken hold of ; but if you were to kill me for 
my temerity, I should only feel at the moment of 
death that I had done my duty. I cannot bear to see 
you, my dear lord and master, my benefactor from 
my youth up, imposed upon, and if you were to rush 
into rebellion for-——” 

“To the point!” cried Leicester, impatiently. 
“Either Iam over-anxious and heated, or methinks 
you are somewhat prosy.” 

_ “You will remember when we made that fatal 
journey into Devonshire——” 

“ Fatal, indeed !” 

_ “You could think of naught else but Amy. She 
it was who by the magic of her baby face had be- 
Witched one of the finest intellects in Eng:and—but 
twasever so! ‘The shade of a woman's hair or the 
turn of a woman's foot has sufficed ere now to lose a 
nan a kingdom ” 











[THE QUEEN’S PHYSICIAN. ] 


Leicester started. 

Varney was pushing him home, the more so as he 
continued: 

“While you were thus occupied, do you believe 
sincerely that the daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart was 
s0 fully and completely in. love with you as she led 
you to think?” 

y I have no reason to suppose otherwise,” said the 
earl. 

“ Consider, my lord,” Varney resumed ; “ we heard 
on all sides of her passion for the Cornish gentleman 
—how cail you him ?—Trosillian. Sie was engaged 
to him ; they had plighted their troth ; aud this sane 
Tresillian was no country boor, but one attached to 
the train of the Earl of Sussex, a polished and a 
courtly man, , You may be superior to him in many 
things, and present such a contrast as the sun does 
to the moon, but I doubtif your personal accomplish- 
ments, my lord, are sufficiently great to oust Tresil- 
lian’s from this lady’s mind,” 

“ What then?” 

“ Your rank, your wealth, your name in the coun- 
try, your position beside Elizabeth, of all of which 
many-tongued rumour had no doubt spoken in far-off 
Devonshire—these are the glittering gauds that cap- 
tivate women.” 

“ Not such women as she whom I have made my 
countess. No, no! Varney, you must advance a 
better reason than that which I have just listened to, 
if I am to hold her unworthy of me,” Leicester said, 
with a smile that savoured of pleasure to thiuk that 
his esquire could really do no harm to his favourite. 

“ This isa most disagreeable task which I have taken 
upon myself,” exclaimed Varney, “andI must beg 
your lordship to be patient with me if I approach it 
in a roundabout way. [have to grasp as it were 
something venomous, and I fear the contact. I am 
the last to think ill of any one, much less of the 
countess, for "tis a poor thing for a man to war 
against a woman, She likes me not; yet I bear her 
no ill will. Ido trust, my lord, you will fully recog- 
nise that fact.” 

“Certainly. You do not set aught down in malice. 
I have too good an opinion of you to imagine that.” 
“For many long years I have served your lordship 
—why, I may say that I am your born servant, 
having seen the light on one of your father’s estates.” 
* Yes, yes, Varney, I know your worth, but this is 
not the time to dilate upon it; self-glorification is 
tedious. You keep me on the tenter-hooks of sus- 
pense. My mind is full of great purposes. Ido not 
wish to be hasty with you, yet you must see this is 





no time for trifling.” 
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Poets if Tam tedious you must put my” unskilfu? 
| delivery down to the repugnance I feel for touching 
* the subject.” 

“In Heaven's name! what subject? I can bear 
this no longer !” shouted the earl. 

“The deception which las been practised upon 
you. The intrigue which your countess is carrying 
on with this same Tresillian—a cunning scoundrel, 
and a wary, one who , 

“ *Sdeath !” interrupted the earl, advancing mena- 
cingly towards Varnoy, “mind what thou sayest! 
If you dare to advance one word of untruth agains? 
the Countess of Leicester—for ’tis of her you speak 
—were you ten thousand times more firmly setiu my 
favour than you are in reality, by the heavens over- 
head, thou diest !” 

“T am perfectly willing to accept the contingency,” 
answered Varney, coolly. “All I ask is a patient 
hearing.”’ 

“ You shall have it,” replied the earl, who folded 
his arms and stood atill, with the air of a man who 
has made up his mind to go through a trying ordea) 
bravely. 

“TI have already alluded to the unlikelihood of the 
Countess Amy forgetting an old sweetheart and ap 
intended future husband all at once, even though your 
lordship game upon the scene to obliterate the image 
of her former lover from her volatile heart,” began 
Varney ; “and if you will agroe with me so far you 
will not be surprised to learn that the lady was 
visited at Cumnor by Tresillian; I myself saw him 
at the Place.” 

“You! you saw him at the Place, Sir Richard!” 
exclaimed the carl, becoming ghastly pale. “ Why 
did you not advise me of this? Whiy was I kept in 
ignorance of such an important occurrence? Whats 
were you and Master Anthony Foster about to allow 
such laxity in the guarding of her? Why—why, in 
the fiend’s name! man, did you not slay him outright?” 
“It was his luck and my misfortune that I did not 
send his soul to itslastaccount. We crossed swords, 
but that samo Dick Whistler, of whotti I have spoken 
to your lordship, came up at the time, and the Cor- 
nish fellow ran off. My man will avouch the truth, 
he can bear testimony to the facts ; and Master Foster 
will tell you how Tresillian gaincd entry by a false 
pretence, and he found him and the lady together.” 
The earl grated his teeth angrily and was evidently 
much perturbed, But Varney did not seek his eyes, he 
only looked at him furtively, and pretended to cast 
his gaze down as if ashamed of the sort of work he 
had in operation. 

“Foster and your man will bear witness to this?” 








“I will make my story as shortas may be, my lord, 


he said, musingly. 
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“ Most assuredly, my lord.” 

** You drew upon him?” 

“ | did, and he had a narrow scape. I would have 
killed the reptile had he not——” 

Tho earl seemed to hear him not, for, making a 
great effort, he shook off the despondency and gloom 
which had momentarily oppressed him, and said, in 
almost a cheerful voice: 

“ Perhaps Sir Hugh sent him. He may have been 
a messenger from Sir Hugh of Lidcote.” 

“Tt is very possible,” answered Varney, who, when 
he saw the ear! inclined to make excuses for his wife, 
thought it politic to humour him én the famey. “I did 
not regard it in that light; but will yourdJordship 
please to hear me farther ?” 

“ Ay,” returned Leicester, laconically. 

“The escape of the countess from Ousamer was 
arranged by an emissary of Tresilian, There i 
undoubted authority, for my man Whistler 
day informed me of more than I ever dreamt 
man came, disguised as a pedlar, aud took 
abode at the ‘Black Bear.’ Giles Gedling, 
will swear to him. His name is Basiest, and 
recognised servant of Tresillian.” 

“ How know you this?” 

“T have already said that Richanl Whistler 
chief informant,” answered Varney. “fle 
me letters from Anthony Foster, who has 
quiries in the rhood.” 

“ Where are _ 

* The letters! 


business is toward J 
worthy,” Vi 


castle.” 

“Ishe? Bring tim here in l 
fess all, or the torture shall compel 
cester, fiercely. “I have dungeons ané-ealltempaaecan 

chambers—but no matter. He shall comefepwant” 

“One moment, my lord,” exclaimed Vermeg. “I 
have not yet done.” 

“ What, Sir Richard! Is not your catalogue com- 
plete » t? You seem to me to strive to work your 
chain of evidence with all the subtlety of a lawyer of 
Westminster Hall.” 

“ Having commenced my unthankful task, I must 
go through with it, and nothing but my leve for aad 
devotion to yourself would induce me to do ga,” re- 
plied Varney, 

“Well! ‘lo yonr tale.” 

“T ha.e shown that there was communication be- 
tween them. That is the first thing, Secondly, 
Barfoot, acting always under ‘l'resillian’s orders be 
pleased to remember, helped the countess to escape 
from the Place and brought her here.” 

“To see me, no doubt,”’ said the earl, 

“ Why confide in him, and why immediately resort 
to the apartment set aside by the marshal for Tre- 
sillian?” continued Varney. “It was in his own 
chamber that I aw creditably informed he had an in- 
terview with her a few hours after her'arrival,” 

“ This is too much !” eyied Leicester, striding to- 
wards Varney with a menacing air. “Either you 
are playing upon my credulity for some vile purpose 
of your own, or Amy is unworthy of another 
thought.” 

“I play upon you! No, my lord,” said Varney, 
with an air of virtuous indigaation. “I have your 
welfare too much at heart—s#nd mine own, too,” he 
added, mentally, “ to trifle with your feelings at this 
supreme and trying moment,” 

“She came hither at Tresillian’s order and with 
his menial, after doubtless arranging her flight with 
him during the stolen interview at Cumunor,” said 
the earl, as if to himself. “She hies her to his 
chamber and they are closeted together. Sacred 
Heaven! Can I hear this, and will my reason keep 
its seat? But why did you not tell me of all this 
before? Methinksit would have become you better to 
have kept me apprised of any plot to sap my honour.” 

“I was loth to think any ill of the countess. It 
seemed to me that all might have been in honour. 
Tresillian was @ friend of Sir Hugh Kobsart, aud 
might Lave been au emissary from him acting under 
his orders,” 

“Well, so he might. You state your case fairly.” 

“When, however, I see the lady urging you on 
to complete your ruin, which she has beguu by com- 
ing hither without your sanction, I think differently. 
Suppose, my lord—I say suppose for the sake of ar- 
gument—that——” 

“Yes, we must ingnire, and sift this matter, You 
are right, Varvey. Nothing should be done hastily 
in a weighty affair like this. We must sift it to the 
bottom.” 

“That,” continued Varney, unheeding the inter- 


ruption, “ you wore to plunge into rebellion and lose 
your head, she would be Countess of Leicester still 
and endowed with your goods and fortune. Tresillian 
is . "LT would be a splendid dowry for him.” 

“Enough!” cried the earl. “ Bring hither this 
Barfoot, You can seek him out. What do you know 
of him ?” 

“It was he who was once a pupil of Alcazar, and 
through his timely or untimely assistance the Earl 
of Sussex was saved from the——” 

“I mind me of that,” said the earl, uneasily, “Bo 
he was the individual who thwarted the reverend 





* ip need 
Varney. “1 will have him before you as 
quitied the for the of seok- 


CHAPTER XZXXZIV. 
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to me, aud ber fondmess for suche meptile 


Here matoand female steendavts 
as well os the epdivary servitors 
—— ocers of his ee 

ls strange to say, er 
Sa 
peared fer the monce to lave become 
were drowning their differesees fn the wassail-bowl 
an the wine-cup. , 

Barfoot had extemporised a game of forfeits, which 
was particularly pleasing to the womankind, He 
called it* ‘I'he Pedlar.” Having takeu up a position 
io the centreof the hall, the maidens‘ and matrons 
advanced to him, one by one, when he offered them 
some token, such as a knife, a drinking-lorn, a plate, 
or anything that was nearest to his hand upon the 
adjacent table, uttering a couplet the while, such as 
“Use daily for your lips this precious dye, they'll red- 
deu and breathe sweet melody,” or “ At morning, 
novn, and night this mixture take, your tones im - 
proved will richest music make,” or “This calms 
the temper, beautifies the face, and gives to women 
dignity and grace,” or “ Yield wot this golden brace- 
let while you live, “twill sin restrain and peace of 
conscience give,” or“ Adorn your bosom with this 
precious pin, it shines without and warms the heart 
within.” 

If the damsel was so forgetful as to take the article 
offered to her she was under nage A forfeiting 
something of her own, to obtain h again she 
would have todo an absurd penance, 

The laughter was loud the mirth at its height 
when Varney neared the door, He did not wish to 
interfere with the harmless amusement ‘which was 
proceeding, and was fortunate enough to catch the 
eye of Dick Whistler just as a burst of merriment 
broke out, Barfoot having offered a cup of wine to 
an elderly female, whose countenance could uot be 
called attractive, saying, “With this choice liquid 
gently touch the pole Beets o'er all the tace 
the ms of youth.” vious of the forfeit she 
would have to pay if she received what was offored 
to her, the incantation A yarns too strong for ber en- 
durance, the prospect of being young once more was 
too alluring, and, crying “ Give it me; I'll e’entry its 
virtue,” she raised it te her lips amid a shout which 
made the time-honoured rafters ring, and, at the same 
time, with a frown of mortification, she saw that she 
had been entrapped, hastily put down a ring she hed 
on her finger, and retired amongst her titteriug com- 
panions to conceal her vexation. 

Whistler was by his master’s side in a moment, aud 
was about to make some forthe revelry whieh 
was going op, when Varaey cut him short, saying : 

Gall me this Barfoot of whom you spoke to-day, 
I must have speech of him iustantly. Make no noise, 
and come to me in the court without.” 

A few words were whispered in Barfoot’s ear, aad 
he descended from his rostrum, haviug made an ex- 
pose ~ his absence and placed some one temporarily 

b his place, 
“Ts this the man ?” Varney asked as Barfoot 





towards him, 


“TI will vouch for him, sir,” answered Dick. “We 
have had passages of arms, but the breach is healed 
now, and will keep so until it is the humour of one of 
us to re-open it.” 

“Follow me!” Varney exclaimed to Barfoot, who, 
casting a look of apprehension at Whistler, as if sus- 
picious of foul play on his part, reluctantly obeyed 
the order given him. 

Dick watched them cross the court and enter the 
central tower, marvelling much what might be their 


“TH question him when be returns until I squeezs 
‘him dry,” he muttered. “"Tis a shallow fellow, aud 


cup mo mone keep # georet than a sieve can hold 


Betarned'nonnd, re-entering the’ ball to contribute 
thismaite to the general hilerity which Barfoot's de- 
| parture @id not seem to heave in any per- 


miowites Barfoot was ushered by Varney 
Basief Leicester'sapartments. His lordship 
them, ead, bending his brow 

in @ stern 


voice : 
“Tam abeubte question you, good fellow. You 
petty gre ve me true and veracious 
shall put to you, but if 
dare to tie with mea, or conceal aught, | will 
in such ® wort that you shall 


a his limbs trembled. 

as a cheet,and could not speak. 
him fool ” whispered Vv: . 

“and oat) on will say uothing but the truth, 


you.’ 
‘Dhis infermation redoubled the mau's terror, but he 
to falter ant: 


eo é ‘Zam your lordship’s humble 

servant. mat become me to palter with s0 

@ personage, Twill answer, to the best of 

all thes your Jeriship may choose to ques- 
ns 60, 

™ Bee that you do, You are, I believe, in the ser- 

of aa: geutleman, Tre—Tro—faugh! the 


curse 


vice 
Jmeme chokes me. Do you utter it, Varney, and drag 
e04 } tke truth from this variet,” said Leicester. 


“You serve ‘T'resillian,” said Varney, at once 
taking the cue from the earl. “ Where did you meet 
him 2?” 

“ At Woodstock, when ‘his lordship received the 
petition of the burgesses. I led a bear, and he was 
pleased at my wit, as he calledit. My bear grasped 
a ragged staff, and I compared him to his lordship. 
The people would have stoned me, but Master T're- 
sillian interfered to save me; and [ have been with 
him ever since.” 

“ You should have been set i’ the stocks for a knave. 
Tis such rascals. as you who bring the nobility into 
contempt and public ridicule. The hangman's scourge 
would even fit your back,” said Varney. 

“ Proceed!” e the earl. © You tise how 
to put it to him, 


“ What did you, sirrah, down at Cuinnor?” Varney 
continued. 

“T was sent there by my master to watch over 
lady confined at the Place. We feared-some foul 
play, because the learned aud most renowaed Doctor 
Alcazar was staying there, and he, in conjunction 
with Master Anthony Foster, and, saving your pre- 
sence, Sir Richard prs Arner 

‘*Come, no insolence! ‘Tell yourtale plainly, ff you 
wish to keep your body and soul together,” inter- 
— Varney, reddening. 

t was Barfoot’s sheer alarm which made him so 
candid, He did not ‘wish to be offensive; but he 
thought le should please more by concealing no- 
thing, not even his most secrét thoughts, and the 
hidden springs which gave rise to his actions. 

Seeing the error into which -he had fallen, he 
checked his ingenuous garrulity and coufined him- 
self to a plain statement of facts. . 

“I ask your pardon, sir,” he replied, humbly. 
“There was no offence meant. I wag about to say 
that I proceeded to the village of Cumnor'to watch 
over the lady.” 

- tat who she was?” ‘ 

“They did say that she was your wife, Sir 
Richard, and I have indeed heard the same confirmed 
within the walls of this castie.” i 

“Yon have heard right. Goon with your tale, 
Varney exclaimed. : 

“T put ee in communication with the lady in 
the guise of a lar, and she received me kindly, 
coming as I did from Master Tresillian, whom she 
held to be an honourable gentleman and an upright. 

The earl winced at these words, which Varney 
noted with secret satisfaction. 

“Some days afterwards Mistress Janet, the 
daughter of Anthony Foster, came to me at the iva 
where I was staying, and gsve me to understand that 
the lady wished to ‘I pre horses aud 





escape. ; 
we came hither at the lady's particular desire.” 
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“Did she expect to.meet Tresillian here?” 

“T cannot say. It may have been so. She knew 
that the Earl.ef Sussex’s followers were bidden to 
the festivities,” anewered Barfoot. 

Be one a prevaricating ee: would screen 
her!” Varne: gpelaine’, wit anger. 

It ig enol . I wil} hear no more. Let him 
his yy a earl; “and, weoetian ae, t, 
that he lets not bag ed wag res ex- 
amination to which we have put hin 

Varney seized Barfoot by the arm and hustled him 
out of the chamber, saying; 

“Back to your boon companions, and be careful 
that you to none of what has passed this night, 
or you 8 make acquaintance ithe interior of 
the lowest dungeon in the castle!” 

Glad to escape so easily, Barfoot ewore solemnly 
that he papas! yc rath poate: Sango aonl, 
and felt @ sense.of unalloyed relief w. be found 
himself oage more in the 

Returning to the earl, Varney exclaimed: 

“What thinks lordship?” 

“There is no of » criminal understanding 
between her and A ee wy man, The — we 
have j i wee go-between, nuch 
iam eae 

“There can ‘be no doubt of it, as your lordship 
truly says,” answered Varney. 

It will be seep that Barfloot,in his trepidation, had 
omitted to say anything of the letter which Amy 
had entrusted to him to give to the earl, aud he had 
unwittingly only uttered that which tended to 
her in the eyes of those who were that night in 


reality her in 

“As I take it,” said , “there is a-plot be- 
tween the countess and to work your ruin. 
Perbaps the Eart ardew se Bussex ae is aed in 
it. The petition to the queen by an 
first set the ball a-rolling. ‘His couduct for ‘the last 
two days bas been mysterious inthe extreme, But if 
further proof is wanted it phall be fortheoming.” 

“No, Varney,” said the earl, whose countenance 
sufficient! ted the misery he suffered, “The 
evidence is enough. Her hy is terrible to con- 
template. She would have me ve she loves me; 
but would not love bring with it obedience? She 
arges me to declare this marriage to Eli kuow- 
ing the risk Lrua, Whatis mysafety to her? Itisa 
plot, as thou trulyaayest.” 

“Is it worth your lordship's while to court de- 
struction in such @ cause ?” 

“A thousandtimes no. I recall the orders I gave 
you but an hour ago. The queen shall know nothing. 
Let all be as it is now. To-morrow we must get her 
out of this castle.” 

“If you will leave all to moe,” said Varney, “I 
will undertake that the task shall be successfully ac- 
complished, though I do bope you will not, my lord, 
come to any hasty conclusion, and commit an act of 
which you will repent hereafter,and probably blame 
me for, She may yet be imnocent. Her coming 
hither requires explanetion, Was not her father’s 
house open to receive her ?” 

“Your heart is too good, Varney,” replied the 
earl, fiercely. “You shall not screen her from my 
just vengeance, Do yon not see that it is my de- 
struction they are siming at? and in what manner 
could they better com that great end than by 
coming here? It way to expose me before the queen 
that they schemed. Fool—triple fool must I have 
been to think that woman who had deceived one 
man could now be true to. me!—for she did deceive 
Tresillian by marrying me, All women are traitors 
at heart. They have herous blood in them, 
Varney, but, by Heaven! hers shall flow before one 
drop of mine be spilled for her caprice, or one atom 
of my dignity be diminished to gratify her and her 
paramour |” 

“These are harsh words, my lord,” said Varney, 
kuowing that by sequen seri d to slay the torrent of 
Leicester's wrath he only increased its volume and 
power, 

“Seek not to extenuate her conduct or to invent 
excuses for her. I will not hear you in her behalf. 
My thanks are due to you for opening my eyes; I 
hondet thaws to you, a as hour paay es 
acknowledgment yon not me 
the earl pe lg isis 

Overcome by the vebemenee of his grief and the 
violence of the emotion to which he had for some 
time been @ prey, Leicester sank into a chair aud 


breathed heavily, 
_ We must mble with her to-morrow worn- 
ing,” he looking up, pale and hagyard. 


_ he resumed, 

But I'll have uo pity. Not one scintille of merey 
shall kindle the fire of Jove again, which is this vight 
extinguished for ever, Rather would I take a scor- 
pion to my heart !”’ . 

“You must study your own fortune, my lord. Be 
brave,” said Varney. “I know that the struggle to 


that the kingdom waits for you. The destinies of 
the English people cay Ow confided to your care, 
and in what better could they be placed ?” 

“She must be removed, Varney,” Leicester said, 
speaking with difficulty. “‘I care not about the 
means, those I will leave to you. Rid me of her. Take 
her from my sight, and the stars shal! not prophesy 

for me in vain. She is in your hands, man, 

say. Protect me in this my hour of need. Ward 

off me this danger. Guide me back from the 

abyss which threatens. to engulf me, ani inte which 
I was about blindly to plunge headlong.” 

“T will, my dear 1} 1 will,” Varney answered, 
sinking on one knee and reising the earl’s hand to 
his lips. “ Let this be my pledge.” 

“Leave mé now; I am not well,” the earl ex- 
claimed. ; 

Varney withdrew towards the door. 

“Varney,” cried Leicester, in strangely altered 
— “how do madmen fee] when the mvon is 

ay lord, moderate your transports,” 
fa 

e ® harsh, gratin 
“The lipe that divides sani . 


sound, from insanity 
ise thin one, What matters it if I overstep the 
narrow ? Men have been mad before now !" 

Varney him curiously for a brief apace, 
and, finding he did not speak, retived, feeling in want 
of rest himself endimagining that repose would calm 
the rits of his master, 

But there was little sleep for Leicester that night. 


Senter ne pa ene The me 
t' never quenched was burning very sou 
in ite withering flames. rr ' 


OHAPTER XXXV. 
x as yours doth tempere.tel time, 
_ mh healthful music. oe 
Dre. Masrers, the queen’s physician, ha 
clever may in his profession, was net a man of ‘the 
world, and therefore not altogether eo ut to give 
an opiyion respecting Amy’s state of He was 
fussy and important, apt to be prejudiced against 


any one who did not pay him the which he 
thought was his due, and he that his 
ability could not be over-rated. 


He had heard the court gossip about Amy, and 
came to the instant conclusion that she was Varney’s 
wife, and ps vot quite so strong mentally as 
could be wi , 80 that he went to see her prejudiced 
against her, aud with his mind made up. 

She had passed a good night, being reassured by 
the kindness of the earl’s manner, and hoping that 
the clouds which had frowned upon her would soon 
be dispersed. ‘There was great reason for her newly 
found exaltation of spirit, for she felt a woman's 
pride in the expectation that the rumours which had 
been set afloat ing her would be dissipated, 
and that the hateful name of Varney would no longer 
be associated with herown. The idea, also, of coming 
before the queen as the Countess of Leicesiwr was 
one peculiarly agreeable to hor. 

Of course she could not even guess of the revul- 
sion of feeling which, thanks to the artifices of Var- 
ney, had taken place in her husband's breast during 
the few brief hours of the past night. 

When the doctor entered her apartment in a rather 
brusque manner she regarded him with @ fixed stare 
which was anyt but conciliatory. 

She did not think it necessary to say anything of 
an ex vy & dog war te him, because she felt sure 
that the earl, her husband, would clear up everything 
in her favour before long, 

For more than one reason she. looked upon Doctor 
Masters’s visit to her as an impertinence, and she re- 
solved that bis intrusion upon hor privacy should be 
as short as she could possibly make it. 

“ Perhaps, madam,” said the doctor, in a pompous 
tone, “ it will be as well for me to announce myaelf, 
and explain the object of my visit to you. Iam the 
queen’s physician, and her majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to request me to examine into the 
state of your health. May I as a favour that 

you will answer the questions I shall put to you 
without reserve ?” 

“That will depend entirely, sir, upon their nature 
and the way in which I shall deem it fitting to re- 

ceive them,” answered Amy. 

“Certainly. I wish to exercise no undue pressure, 
far jo it. You are, I believe, married ?” 

7 an.” 

“To whom, may I inquire?” continued Doctor 
Masters. 

“Nay, sir, thatisa query which I do not feel my- 
self called upon to respond to,” she continued, with 
dignity, while a flush mantied her marble brow. 

‘lt matters little, The faet is sufficiently no- 
torious, It ig known at court that you are ly 


a distraction and disturbance of the mind—let me say 
amenita rather than dementia, for as yet I have seen 
no signs of the latter, the symptoms of which are 
fury and inordinate rage on slight provocation, as I 
have frequently witnessed with my own eyes in the 
madhouse of St. Luke’s, where many cases interest- 
ing to medical men and those of science are year by 


year grouped together.” 
“ My rank is higher than that you are good enough 
to to me, sir, as every one at court who is 


pleased to take an interest in me will learn before 
many hours are over,” rejoined Amy, with a emile. 
** Fadeod. Will it please you to name it?” said 
the doctor, regarding her as a highly interesting 
case of mild insanity. 
“Not at present. You, with others, must be con- 
terit to wait the of one mightier than all of 


you. 

“ Ah! this is peculiar, Please you, have you been 
troubled with headache, dimness of sight, and palpi- 
tations, es ‘when night draws near?” 

“Headache I have had, no dimness, unless my 
eyes have been weak with weeping.” 

“ Why have you ? Has your treatment been 
fn any wise unkind?” asked the doctor, taking out 
his tablets, and availing himself of an ink-horn and 
quill, which stood on a small table near at hand, to 
set down the outlines of her so as to aid him- 
self in making his report to Elizabeth. 

“T have had my troubles, sir, though happily all 
will soon be well,” answered Amy. 

“ You look forward toa happy future, and probably 
a reconciliation with your husband.” 

“Not exactly a reconciliation, that there was no 
necessity for; but it is a joyful recognition and re- 
uvion that I now confidently anticipate.” 

“ May I inquire further ?” 

“No, sir. I shall answer no more questions,” in- 
terrupted Amy. “My complaisance hae gone to its 
utmost limits. You may make your report as you 
please. If you will leave me, I shall be thankful.” 

‘* But her majesty'’s commands——” 

“Do not, I am sure, authorise you to be rude enough 
to stay in my apartments when I have intimated 
plainly to you that your further presence is not ac- 
ceptable to me,” answered the countess, firmly. 

“Very well, madam,” exclaimed Doctor Masters, 
in high dudgeon, “I see how it is; a person in your 
condition cannot be expected to be rational. You 
are a fit subject for restraint, so I shall say.” 

Amy smiled disdainfully as she thought of the 
powerful protector she had in Leicester, and the 
doctor, without having the politeness to wish her 
good wy, hurried from the room, fecliig that he had 

n slighted, 


He vest straight to the royal presence, and found 
the queen amidst her courtiers. Leicester was,pale 
and absent, as if some great grief was weighing him 
down. §...times Elizabeth spoke to him, and re- 
eeived but a monosyllabic answer, which, at any 
other time, would have brought a reproach from her. 
But on the present occasion she treated him as a 
spoilt child and smiled at his waywardness, thinking 

robably that he was sullen and resentful because of 
ee behaviour to him on the previous day, when the 
strange scene we have described had taken place be- 
tween herself and Amy Robsart. 

“Hal” exclaimed the queen as she saw Doctor 
Masters approaching, “here is our physician, He 
is, no doubt, come to bring us his report of Lady 
Varney, who, I fear, poor creature, is in a perilous 
state. Well, Masters, how found you the patient?” 

“ As L expected, your majesty,” answered Masters, 
who, with the acd + sbi of a privileged favourite, 
came close to the queen, the courtiers making way 
for him on each side, 

“May we make so bold as to.ask what it was you 
did expect to find?” 

“ A case of simple amentia; though at times, lam 
free to confess, there was a display of temper for 
which I was not . She was at times gullen 
and reserved, at others jubilant, as if in the possession 
of some secret which was calculated to give her joy. 
She was uncommunicative, and what I did extract 
from her I had to drag out by the trial of my wits, 
as it were, She hints that she is some great, person- 
age in disguise, and I fear I should be guilty of ex- 
aggeration if I ounced her sane; though, for the 
matter of that, her disorder may not be deeply seated. 
If she were placed under her husband’s care she might 
recover. Ladies are frequently affected in this way 
by being left too much alone. Solitary musing © 
breeds fancies. It is for your majesty to decide,” 
“You hear, my lord,” aaid Elizabeth to Leicester, 
who stood by her side, drinking in every word that 
fell from Doctor Masters. “ What shall we do with 
Lady Varney? Her husband is here, and he, per- 
haps, is the most person to take care of ber,” 
“ Would it not be better,” suggested Lady Rutland, 








pluck out this ill weed coste you dear. But consider 


Varney, though I must say I regard your aversion 
to the person and name of your husband as a sign of 


“to put her in charge of a physician who could minis- 
ter to her diseased miud? Lt seews that she evinces 
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@ repugnance to the society of her husband, and if 
she be with him instead of her malady being cured it 
may be aggravated.” 

“It isa weighty matter, madame,” remarked Lei- 
cester, forcing himself to speak, ‘“‘and I cannot pre- 
tend to advise one so fully capable of deciding upon 
it as yourself. Your wisdom has already become 
proverbial to your people.” 

“ It is a pity,” said the queen, “that so fair a form 
should conceal so infirm an understanding, for, though 
lacking in grace and dignity, the lady has a proper 
person. Where is Sir Richard Varney?” 

Varney stepped forward, and her majesty added: 

“You have heard the report of the first physician 
in England, Sir Richard; what do you propose to do 
in the matter?” 

“ T scarcely know, your majesty,” Varney answered ; 
“the news does not disconcert me so much asit would 
have done had it fallen upon me unawares. Your 
grace will recollect thet I advised you yesterday of 
the existence of a slight mental disturbance, though 
I was hopeful it would not be of long duration. If I 
might act independently and of my own free will, I 
should take her to the house from which she has es- 
caped. No folks could care mere tenderly for her 
than my old friend Master Anthony Foster and his 
daughter Janet.” 

“ We have no wish to say that which is unpalatable 
to your ears, Sir Richard Varney, but we shall be 
glad when the Castle of Kenilworth is rid of this 
Marplot lady of yours,” exclaimed the quedn. 

“I will guarantee, madame, that she tf more 
securely looked after than heretofore, and if it lie in 
the power of man to cure her of her afiliction, rest 
assured no means shall be spared,” answered Varney. 

“Then away with her, and Heaven speed your 
efforts |” 

Varney bowed and retired, not daring to look at 
Leicester, who had difficulty in concealing the agita- 
tion which possessed him. He dared not, in his turn, 
seek Varney’s countenance, for fear the queen should 
detect his glance, she being very quick of perception, 
and as goed an interpreter of the human face divine 
as could be found at court, where keen wits and quick 
eyes abounded. 

“ Now,” said Elizabeth, in alow voice, to Leicester, 
“this matter being cleared up, and, as I hope, finally 
settled, we will think no more of it. The Cornish 
gentleman, Tresillian, may mope and complain, bat 
his laments concern not us. Mistress Robsart eloped 
from her father’s house, and, in good sovth, Sir 
Richard Varney bas uot much to boast of in bis run- 
away bride. Is it peace between us, my lord ?” 

“ Your majesty is the presiding genius of the castle 
and its festivities,” replied Leicester, “You have 
but to express a wish for it to be immediately grati- 
fied. If I felt annoyed yesterday it was because I 
laboured under a sense of injustice.” 

“Let it pass. "Tis the fault of my father’s blood 
which inclines me to be over-hasty at times. The 
Tudors were ever impulsive, my lord,” said her ma- 
jesty. 

“And as eager to forgive as to condemn,” Leices- 
ter hastened to remark. “ Your grace flatters me too 
highly by condescending to notice my petulant mood, 
all traces of which I hoped had passed away, If I 
have been guilty of a fault you are to blame, inasmuch 
as you are ever too lenient with my shortcomings.” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Elizabeth, much grati- 
fied. “I did you an injustice in thinking that you 
could have cast eye on such a sullen statue as this 
Lady Varney. I give you credit, my Lord of Leices- 
ter, for possessing more taste, and when you wed we 
dare undertake to say ‘twill not be the mere outward 
shell of a woman, who can boast of no qualification 
superior to her fair hair and her rosy cheeks, which 
may, for all we know, owe their roseate hue more to 
paint than nature.” 

Leicester constrained himself to smile, and made 
an effort to become more gay, in which he was, fortu- 
nately for himself, successful. 

Knowing that Varney would wish to speak to him 
as to the removal of Amy from the castle, and the 
means by which it was to be accomplished, he begged 
her majesty to excuse him for a brief space, as he 
desired to make inquiries respecting the preparation 
of asplendid masque which was in active progress 
for that evening, and the queen was graciously 
pleased to allow him to quit the presence. 

He found Varney awaiting him in a small cham- 
ber, which was quite apart from the suite of apart- 
ments occupied by the queen and the numerous 
guests whom he had gathered around him on this 
famous occasion. 

Varney’s face was expressive of pleasure, for he 
could not conceal from himself that, though much 
remained to be done, he had triumphed so far, and 
that Amy’s removal would not be so difficult an 
achievement as he had at first imagined it. 

Shocked at the alteration which was noticeable in 
the earl’s looks—they being, in spite of his attempted 
telf-possession, wild and haggard—Varney said: 





“ You should make an effort, my lord, to preserve 
an unruffled brow; at this crisis a serene front——” 

“It is useless until this pressing danger is over 
to attempt to be myself,” exclaimed Leicester. 

“ All will be well in a few hours,” continued Var- 
ney. 
“ What arrangements have you made?” 

“Your lordship shall hear,” replied Varney, who 
rose and cautiously closed the door, which his noble 
master had inadvertently left open. 

He remembered the old adage that “ walls have 
ears,” and feared some prying eavesdropper might be 
ambitious of overhearing the conversation between 


them, 
(To be continued.) 





~ SCIENCE. 


A Sunstrrute ror Harr 1 Mortar.—Mr. J. P. 
Seddon, the honorary secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, says upon this subject: 
“ Ono word with regard to a possible substitute for 
hair, as hair is becoming every day more difficult to 
obtain. In the p down of portions of old work 
for the reparation of the Lollards’ Tower at Lambeth 
lately some plaster of remarkable hardness was 
found; it was far superior to any of the rest, and 


_ a was ma oe te — been oe 
with choppe w (recognised by several e 
heads) which been mixed up instead of hair. 


This plaster was wonderfully sound and firm. Pos- 
sibly other descriptions of straw might be found 
equally suitable for the purpose, at anyrate it would 
be quite worth making some experiments on this 
subject. In places where it is difficult or expensive to 
obtain any other but chalk lime, it is worth noting 
that lime made from the upper bed of chalk is better 
than the lower and finer beds. ‘Tolerably hard mor- 
tar composed of the former is to be met with, as in 
the Isle of Thanet. The reason of this is that the 
upper beds have a good deal of argillaceous matter 
mixed with the k; the result, therefore, ap- 

roaches more nearly to the nature of hydraulic 
imes and cements. A proper proportion of the right 
description of clay mixed .with the pure chalk-lime 
before it is burned would produce the same effect. 
Having obtained a really good plaster to work with, 
it is much to be wished that it might bo applied ina 
somewhat more solid and durable manner than is 
usual in this country, and that, instead of flimsy 
laths nailed under the joists or on each side of par- 
titions to receive it, short pieces of wood were fixed 
in between the joists or quarters, and the plaster 
trowelled on from front and back, so as completely 
to envelope these pieces of wood. By this means 
the plastering on partitions and ceilings would not 
be merely suspended coats, but integral portions of 
the structure, which, when dry, would become al- 
most imperishable and incombustible. ‘Thus, in- 
stead of being flimsy, ill-connected things, inviting 
fire to destroy them, and the means of conducting 
that destroying element to all the other portions of 
the building, they would be, as it were, thin vertical 
or horizontal shields, to prevent fire from spreading 
and touching the timbers. This use of plaster, 
which I advocate, is to a certain extent commen 
upon the Continent, and well deserves tie attention 
of architects and builders in this country.” 


NEW MARKING ON PLATO. 


Mr. Exar has just informed me that a marking 
first seen by Mr. Pratt on May 13, 1870, has become 
brighter of late. The marking in question was ob- 
served by Mr. Prattas a short streak westward from 
the spot No. 5 towards the spot No. 14, both being 
situated on the south part of the floor of Plato. In 
May and June, 1870, Mr. Elger obtained faint 
glimpses of this marking, and found it a much more 
difficult object than it is at present. It now ex- 
tends both eastward and westward of No. 5, and is 
described by Mr. Elger as connecting the middle and 
the eastern arms of the trident, a very easy object, 
and fully as bright as the brightest portions of the 
trident. 

lam now engaged in projecting the curves of 
visibility of the spots on Plato for the last 20 luna- 
tions, and find that of No. 5 somewhat remarkable ; 
the normal degree of visibility for 18 lunations is 
510; in August and September, 1869, the degree of 
visibility was considerably above the normal, viz., 
‘778. From August—September, 1859, to August— 
September, 1870, it was below the normal, and rose 
to ‘706 during the latter pair of lunations ; it has 
since declined. These two maxima, and an included 
minimum ‘316, were observed at periods which may 
be characterised as those of favourable and un- 
favourabie states of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
consequently the variations in visibility might be 
referred to the agency of our atmosphere were 
it not that the curves of other spots differ so mate- 
rially from that of No. 5 as to entirely negative this 
idea. If wo regard the two maxima as the results 
of increased activity, may -we not refer the appear- 
ance and brichtening of this streak to matter eiected 





in smaller quantity after the first maximum, and in 

greater after the last, spreading eastwardly as well 

as westwardly from the orifice? Iam not aware 

that No. 5 has been seen as a crater, nor, so far as 

my knowl: extends, has the streak been recorded 

previous to 7» 1870. W. RB. B 
MONT OCENIS TUNNEL: 

Tue telegram (Reuter’s) received in London on 
the 26th ult., that the operators from the French 
and Italian sides of the had met, is well 
worth a few words of comment. It was a grand 
thing en the part of the and engineers 
concerned, and s volumes for their ability and 
care, as wellas for the correctness of the imple. 
ments they employed, that the two bores should 
have met so in a tunnel seven miles and 


itis to predict ta 

it is to predict to an hour the a \. 

= comet. We have aa - _—— 
work asin progress, an 

it shout be that we should now reca- 

pitulate the main facts; but the occasion is so im. 

portant that we venture to do so, 

There is, we know, some confusion as regards the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel and the Mont Cenis Summit 
Lines; We will try to explain what these are. Onc 
goes over the mountain, the other pierces it, or. 
rather, another of the — — in its neigh- 


bourhood. The summit by Fell’s en- 
gine, which the novelty of a middle rail 
upon which horizontal wheels grip, was opened in 


rie 7 Se lids uemmicketon 

an were overcome by and un- 

wearied care ef Messrs. Thomas Brassey (deceased) 

Alexander B: en, M.P., James Bruulees, C.E, 
engineer of the line, and other gentlemen. 

he summit line has suffered severely and re 

i so the new tunnei 


tedly from Alpine aay 
Fine in its approaches from both sides, French and 
Ttali must expect to suffer. Both lines, the 
summit and the tanhel Say be said to start from 
St. Michel, in Savoy. road, known as the 
Mont Cenis Pass, commences at Chambéry, but it is 
not necessary to refer to the new line of communi- 
cation at a lower point than St. Michel. There the 
summit line starts, and also tho tunnel lins 
or Kies Ley a line from Chambéry to = 
ichel being by the great military road. From St 
Michel the tunnel line'passes along the face of the 
mountains to the right of the arc, and involves ip 
the approaches some works of much cost and im. 
rtance. ‘Iho summit line has suffered greatly 
‘rom Alpine floods, from the direction in which the 
line is laid in the valley of the arc. Whether the 
new line will bs safe against these ravages romaint 
to be seen. From St. Michel to Lanslebourg the 
average gradient of the summit line is 1 in 60, and 
it may be assumed that the tunnel line has about the 
same gradient to Fourneaux, where, after a détour 
for ient’s sake, the line enters the great tunnel 
e need not now enter into details as to the com- 
bination of water-power and compressed air by which 
these nearly eight miles of rock have been pierced. 
It should be enough to say that the great feat, after 
some fifteen years’ labour, has been accomplished, 
and may be hailed in its accomplishment as one o} 
the wonders of the world, Much, however, yet re- 
mains to be done ere the communication is com- 
pleted. On the French side heavy works have occu- 
pied the contractors for the last three years. On 
the Italian side the approach from Susa involves 
nearly twenty-five of very heavy work, in- 
Snding spor tunnels and fifteen viaducts. Tho 
great difficulty in the work has now been overcome, 
and the completion of the other portions may be 
expected to follow rapidly, and the new and quicker 
route to the east may expected to be opened 


speedily. 


Sir Denis Le Marcuanrt, who for many years 
has lind she office of Clerk of the Pea Lay 
mons resigned on @ pension, to which he is 
entitled by ahem of his length of service and ad- 
vancing years. He first entered political life as 
private secretary to Lord Brougham, whom ho served 
in that capacity during the period of his chancellor- 





ica Wirnovt Moxey.—Many a man is rich 
without money. Thousands of men with nothing in 
their pockets, and thousands without even a pocket, 
are rich. A man born with a good sound consti- 
tution, a good stomach, a ams heart and good 
limbs, and a pretty good headpiece, is rich. Good 
bones are better than gold; tough muscles than 
silver, and nerves that flash fire and carry energy 
to every function are better than houses and land. 
It is better than a landed estate to: have the right 
kind of father and mother. Good breeds and bad 
breeds exist among men as really ‘as among herds 
and horses. Education may domuch to check evil 
tendencies or to develope good ones ; ‘but it is a great 
thing to inherit the right papeiee of facultics to 
start with. ‘I'he manis rich who has.a good disposi- 
tion—who is naturally kind, patient, cheerful, hope- 
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ful, and whohas a flavour of wit and fun in his com- 
position. ‘The hardest thing to get along with in 
this life is a man’s own self. A cross, selfish fellow, 
a desponding and complaining fellow—a timid and 
careburde man—these are all born deformed on 
the inside. Their feet may not limp, but their 
thoughts do, 

Tue Ex-Empress OF THE FreNncH.—The last 
Imperial Council was held at the Tuileries early in 
the morning of the 4th September. The Empress 
announced that she had received a message in cypher 
from the Emperor confirming the news of the sur- 
render of the army gpa the captivity of His Majesty. 
After an anima iscussion, the Empress was ad- 
vised by a member of the council to instantly con- 
voke a meeting of the officers of the Paris garrison 
in the courtyard of the palace, to tell them what had 
happened, and ask for an assurance of their opr thy 
The Empress replied that she did not doubt the op 
peal would be’ loyally responded to, but she would 
not for the sake of the Emperor, or the Regency, or 
the dynasty, suffer a drop of blood to be shed iz 
civil strife. During her exile Her Majesty has 
strictly maintained the same impassive attitude. 
She has constantly rejected every proposal to inter- 
fere in the affairs of nes. She lived in com- 
plete privacy; and, so far from intruding herself on 
public attention, has successfully striven to keep 
her name out of the papers. The accounts that have 
appeared of Her Majesty’s intrigues and negotia- 
tions for the restoration of the imperial power are 


absolutely and entirely without, foundation. The 
resolution adopted on the 4th September, not, in the 
time of war and invasion, to incur the risk of civil 
discord, has never been violated in thought or deed. 





oS. PROGRESS IN JAPAN, ~~ —- 

“Great Japan, ruled by our wise emperors, is 
superior to all other countries in the world.” So 
says the Japanese patriot and philosopher, Kato 
Lukeichi ; and certainly the most recent accounts 
we have of the proceedings of these orientals place 
them in strong contrast with the “‘ Western bar- 
barians.” In Japan, bridges are being built; in 
France, they are being blown up. In Japanese 
waters, numerous fixed and floating lights and 
buoys are being provided for the guidance of the 
navigation ; in the Baltic, they are being removed 
and taken up, In the one quarter of the world the 
desire is that the safety of the ships. may be 
secured ; in the other, that they may be destroyed. 
The municipal council of Osaka is carrying out an 
efficient system of paving and drainage ; is macada- 
mising their suburban roads, and adorning the cit 
by planting 500 or 600 trees, On, the other hand, 
the drainage of the western continent is blocked 
and corrupted by the corpses of men and the car- 
casses of horses, and Paris, the fairest city of the 
west, is being made a great pest and charnel 
house, the vernal beauties of the environs have 
been destroyed, and they have been changed into a 
hideous wilderness. ‘The princes of Japan are fitting 
up improved machinery at their coal mines an 
building cotton mills; the princes of Prussia are 
“assisting ’ in the destruction of grand and vene- 
rable cathedrals, splendid libraries, and the most 
beautiful works of ‘nature and art, and are makin 
“requisitions’’ for bread and wine to a ruined a 5 
starving population. ‘ 

The disastrous doings of the westerns in prose- 
cuting the art of. war we know of but too well from 
the harrowing details with which our daily papers 
are filled; of the more humane and creditable per- 
formances of the orientals, in prosecuting tho arts 
of peace, we are informed by Her Majesty’s consuls 
at the Japanese ports opon to foreign commerce, 
These reports have been published quite recently. 
The foreign trade done at these ports—Karraw: 
Hiogo, and Osaka,, Nagasaki, Haokdati, and Nii- 
gata—may, according to Sir Henry Parkes, be taken 
at ten millions sterling, of which above half is in 
4ritish hands. It gave.employment in 1869 to 
1,043,405 tons of foreign shipping, 398,264 tons of 
which were British, The returns of shipping are 
exclusive of native janks and river boats. At some 
of the ports the ap proportion of the trade con- 
ducted by British ships is very remarkable, the 
Proportion being greater than that done by the fo- 
reign vessels of ali other nations together. The 
oan Commerce of Jape, considering are a oat 

ation, is growing, it appears, more rap’ 

and satisfactorily than even that of China; The 
total imports in 1869 were of the value of 1 7,356,932 
dols., and the exports 11,475,645 dols, © 





FremaLE DenircAcy.—Above all other features 
which adorn the female character, delicacy stands 
foremost within the ‘province of good taste. Not 
that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of somes 
thing to be ashamed of ; which makesa blush merit, 
and simpers at the false construction her own in- 
genuity has put upon an innocent remark—this 
Spurious kind of delicacy is far removed from good 
Sense ; but the hish-minded delicacy which main- 





tains its pure, undeviating walk alike among women 
and the society of men ; which shrinks from no nec?s- 
sary duty, and can speak, when required, with 
seriousness, of things on which it would be ashamed 
to smile or blush; that delicacy which knows how 
to confer a benefit without wounding the feelings of 
another, which can give alms without assumption, 
and pains not the most susceptible in creation. 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” $c. $c 
—_—_~<.>——_ 
CHAPTER IIil. 

Tue sinister stranger, whose sudden appearance at 
her threshold had so terrified the poor young fugi- 
tive QOlla, advanced slowly aud smilingly iuto her 
little salon and closed the door behind him. 

He was an Englishman, large and portly, of de- 
cidedly aristocratic appearance, with small white 
hands and small feet. In age he was some five-and- 
forty years. He had a blonde complexion, somewhat 
bronzed, blue eyes, and thick, fair hair, worn after 
the manner of Chinese women—that is, drawn straight 
and smoothly back from the forehead, without part- 


ing. 

His dress was of fine broadcloth, his linen dainty, 
his shirt pin was set with a fine large diamond. He 
looked like one used to a luxurious life. There+ was 
a breath of perfume about his garments. He had, 
in short, the appearance of a wealthy Sybarite, used 
to the exercise of his own will, and to prompt and 
unquestioning submission upon the part of those 
over whom he might choose to exert authority. 

He was Mr. Devereux Gower, the proprietor of a 
fine inherited estate in England, a former member of 
Parliament, a man of considerable note and more 
pretensions. 

Of a haughty, overbearing, and supercilious nature, 
he was cool, resolute, audacious. Supremely selfish 
and inordinately ambitious, all that he sought in life 
was the gratification of his own wishes and tastes. 
He had the temper and the heart of a tiger. 

As he slowly approached Olla, au exultant light in 
his eyes, an exultant smile curving his lips, there 
showed to the three looking at him something of the 
demon within him. 

Olla put up her hands in terror, as if to ward off 
an assault, 

Mrs. Popley stood before her young mistress to 
protect her. 

Jim Popley assumed an attitude of defiance. 

The new-comer laughed lowly and softly, but his 
laugh chilled poor Olla’s blood—it seemed to her so 
full of terrible meaning. 

“A striking tableau!" sneered Mr. Gower, the 
smile lingering about his full, sensuous lips. ‘So I 
have found you, my pretty ward? You have led 
me a fine chase from Naples!” 

He dropped his portly tigure into the easy-chair 
Mrs. Popley had vacated, and regarded Olla with 
an amused expression. 

* That was a very clever ruse of yours, my dear,” 
he observed. “I refer to your booking yourself to go 
by boat to Genoa. When I discovered your absence, 
which was at about half-past five last night, and set 
about my search for you, it was only by the merest 
accident I discovered you had goue to Paleriio. I 
had only time to catch the later steamer—and here I 
am.” 

Olla had by this time recovered a fair share of 
self-possession. ‘I'he terror inspired by his unex- 
pected appearance had greatly subsided. She put out 
her hand and motioned her two faithful attendants 
toa seat. Then she turned her face full upon her 
guardian, her dusky eyes glowing with spirit, reso- 
lution and defiance. 

“TI see you are here!” she said, bitterly, “It 
seoms that my flight is cut off, and that lam again 
in your power!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gower. “It does seem so. Have 
you seen auything of your friends, the Pughs,; since 
your arrival? Iunderstood the waiter as saying that 
they had returned to England!” 

Olla did not answer. 

“I see!” remarked Mr. Gower. “ You were going 
by the Marseilles boat to-day? You meant.to hasten 
after them to England? 1am sorry to spoil your 
very pretty little plans, but I have already counter- 
manded ‘Popley’s order for rooms, You will not 
leave Palermo to-day, or at present, It seems to be 
a pretty place enough, and I have made arrange- 
ments to pass the wiuter here.” 

* At this hotel ?”’ 

“By no means. TI bave not been idle since my 
arrival last night; By the way, I lad a fancy that 
Popley might be on the look-out for the arrival of 
the Two Sicilies’ steamer, and so I remaiuved in the 
cabin’ until the passengers had all xoue ashore. ‘Then 





I sauntered up to this hotel. That reminds me to 
say, Olla, that your assumption of another name was 
& piece of folly, when a description of you was all 
that was necessary to bring about your discovery. I 
inquired of the clerk ii Miss Rymple was here. He 
said‘ No.’ I looked at the register. The name Miss 
Wynt, in a somewhat familiar hand, caught my gaze. 
Who is Miss Wynt? Is she slender, graceful, beau- 
tiful, with black hair and black eyes? Has she two 
servants? The answer to these questions is‘ Yes.’ 
That is sufficient. I call for the proprietor, Messer 
Ragusa. I say to him that Miss Wynt is my run- 
away ward, Miss Olla Rymple, a headstrong, roman- 
tic, self-willed young woman, and I demand to be 
shown to her room. A waiter leads me to her salon 
and throws open the door. You see how simple it 
all is!” 

He smiled yot more offensively at the conclusion 
of this mocking speech. 

A desperate look came into O!la’s eyes. 

“T have endured all the persecution at your hands 
that I shall ever bear, Mr. Gower!” she exclaimed, 
with passionate emphasis. “I shall appeal to the 
English consul——”’ 

“Do so!” smiled her guardian. “He is my very 
good friend. I have already called upon him this 
morning, and told him my story.” 

The girl grew paler. 

“] will see the English chapl!ain——” 

* He will be glad to see yow and expostulate with 
you upon your waywardness. I have also seen him 
this morning.” 

“There is a Presbyterian church here, with a 
minister——” il 

* Whom I have called upon.” 

A hunted look gleamed from the splendour of 
Olla’s eyes, 

“You have closed every possible refuge to me!” 
she murmured, 

** But only to: open wider to you my own arms!” 
returned her guardian, changing his tone to one of 
tenderness. 

The girl shuddered. 

“ Better death than your embrace!” she whispered. 

Mr. Gower frowned and smiled at the same mo- 
ment, and the effect of the two conflicting expres- 
sions.was most singular and repulsive, 

“Romantic child!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
affected lightness. “ One would think I were some 
old ogre, judging from your flight at Naples and your 
terror at meeting me. Whereas I am in truth only 
your kind, indulgent, affectionate guardian, who is 
willing to overlook all your wild pranks and restore 
to you his favour. Have i not always been gvod to 
you?” 

“ Yes, until lately—until I refused to marry you,” 
replied Olla, her little dark face flushing hotly. 
“ But. since I declined your proposals of marriage, 
you have rendered my life a burden by reason of your 
persecutions. You have kept over me a complete 
system of espionage. You have watched my ser- 
vants, or your valet has, by your orders. You have 
threatened to put me in a convent school, or to shut 
me up in some other equally abhorrent place. And 
yesterday you said that your arrangements were all 
completed for my incarceration, and that you would 
convey me in the course of a few hours to my future 
prison, from which I should be released only on my 
promising to marry you. What then could Ido but 
flee? In my extremity and my terrors, I remem- 
bered that some old English friends of mine were at 
Palermo, and I resolved to seek them and throw my- 
self on their protection. Heaven help me! 1 had 
no frierds outside of England, other than the Pughs, 
to whom I could appeal, or who would befriend me, 
and they are gone! I am utterly alone!” 

“Not while Jim and I live, Miss Olla,” said her 
old nurse, hastily. 

Mr. Gower turned his glances upon Mrs. Popley, 
as if just made aware of her presence, and he arched 
his brows in @ manuer that made the good woman 
secretly tremble. 

“I shall have something to say to you and your 
son presently, my worthy Popley,” he observed. 
“ For the present, be kind enough to hold your peace 
while I converse with my refractory ward.” 

He turned again to Olla. 

“ Permit me to ask,” he said, “ what was your ob- 
ject in trying to get to England? Did you not sup- 
pose I could follow you there? Did you suppose 
that my legal authority over you could be cast aside, 
when you found yourself again on your native 
soil 2” 

**T meant to state my wrongs in court, and to apply 
for a new guardian,” declared Olla, dauntlessly. “If 
have heard that a ward dissatisfied with her guar- 
dian is granted liberty tochoose another. My father 
did not appoint you my guardian. He may not even 
have known your name. A judge would consider 
that fact as of value. When my father died in my 
childhood, ma mother beiug already dead, he left me 
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to the guardianship of my mother’s dearest friend, 
Lady Feodora Webby, danghter of the Earl of Webby. 
Lady Feodora was very kind to her little orphaned 
cliarge, although the world knew her only as # wo- 
man of fashion. A year after I became Her ward, 
just thirteen years ago, Lady Feodors married you, 

r. Devereux Gower. When she died, a year ago, 
she constituted you my guardian, And you have 
proved yourself unfaithfal to = trust.” 

“ That is strong language, “g 

“But not half strong enough. You took advan- 
tage of your authority and — helplessness to force 
your suit upon me. You took care not to alarm me 
while we were in England. No father contd have 
been kinder than you were there. Bat a couple of 
months since you dismissed my old governess, aud 
announced your intention of going abroad. You 
objected to the attendance of my old nurse and her 
son, but I would not leave England without them. 
They had lived with me all my life long by my fa- 
ther’s desire, and they will continue’ to live with me 
while they and I live. With your one sefvant and 
your two attendants we came abroad, But mot until 
we had reached Naples did you sliow yoursell. to me 
in your true character, throw off your mask of fa- 
therly kindness, and proclaim yourself my lover. I 
refused you kindly, gently, fearing to wound you 
Then you commenced your persecations which I have 
enumerated.” 

“A terrible case,” snesred Mri Gowers , “ One 
would think me an ogre indeed, to hear your excited 
recital. What your reminiscences of niy late wife 
Lady Feodora Gower, has to do with the case I am 
too dull to see. It is true you were her Ward, and « 
legacy from her to me. I think she would approve 
my resolve to marty you, for she was fond of ns both, 
with all her jealousy for supremacy. She was wo- 
man to be proud of,” he continued, reflectively, 
“grand, stately, fashionable, and all that; but she 
never forgot she was an carl’s daughter. Before our 
marriage she aseured me that she would never marry 
a widower. She would never be second in any man’s 
heart or home. While she lived I never forgot that 
she was a lady of rauk, and I only a commoner. But 
thatis all pastnow. In marrying again | shail choose 
one of equal rank with myself ; marriages below and 
above ouve’s rank have equally their drawbacks... 1 
should choose one younger than myself—youth is so 
beautiful in its innocence and freshness, Im short, 
Olla, I should choose you.” 

“But I should not choose you,” said Olla, 
spiritedly. “ Youth should mate with youth. Youth 
may be attractive to you, but age ie not attractive to 
me.” 

Mr. Gower did not seem at all annoyed at this re- 

artee. 

“Very well, Olla,” he returned, quietly. “ Asyou 
are so decided in your rejection of me, we will drop 
the question of marriage, You say that I wae all 
that you could desire iu a guardian until two months 
since. If you choose, | will withdraw all preten- 
sions to your hand, and we will re-establish our for- 
mer relations.” 

There was a gleam of insincerity in his eyes which 
the girl failed to notice. 

“ Are you in earnest?” she asked, doubifully. 

“Tam. I withdraw my suit which is eo obuoxious 
to you. I become aguin the indulgent, fatherly guar- 
dian. And in return I demand your old cheerfulness, 
your filial obedience, your ladylike demeanour.’ You 
cannot fling uff the yoke of my authority in a foreign 
land. You had better make the Lest terms at your 
command.” 

The girl hesitated. Possibly she suspected some 
trap und. r Gower’s sudden blandness and kindliness. 

But the sevse of her own helplessness urged her to 
yield. She sighed as she answered : 

“What cau I do but accept your proposition? I 
agree not to attempt to fly from you again se loug as 
you treat me properly and kindly.” 

“It is a bargainthen,” declared Mr, Gower. “ Let 
the unpleasantness of the past be forgotten, I shall 
not return to England this winter, Olla. My health 
is not perfect, and the Sicilian climate will restore it. 
My friend, the consul, has recommended to me & 
pretty little villa out towards Santa Rosalia, and near 
the coast, and I have decided to take it for a few 
months. My. valet is at this moment in treaty for it. 
As it is empty, we shall probably. enter into posses- 
sion to-day. I shall engage a staff of Sicilian ser- 
vants. And that reminds me About these servants 
of yours,” and he glanced at Mrs. Popley and her 
son. “ ‘I'he consul advises me to dismiss them, and 
send them back to England as a pair of nuisances, 
They connived at and assisted your flight. They 
regard your guardian as their natural enemy. Yetl 
am willing to overlook their faults and insubordina- 
tion on one condition. They cau accompany us to 
our new home, but they must promise to know and 
keep their proper place, and not to incite you to re- 
bellion against me.” 





“ Ae longas Miss Olle is satisfied, I stall be,” 


said Mrs, ‘opley! 

“ And FE also,” sai@ her som, “Our only wishes 
are for Miss Olle’s: ” 

“ Vory well, tlies. remember that I shall keep 


a close wateh upon yoo both, If I heve canes to | ight repact 


be dissatisfied with either of I shall dismiss 
and remove Mise Ola beyond your knowledge. You 
understand? It is well.” 

He turned his back upon the humble pair, ‘ae if he 
considered their case fully disposed: of. 

‘I have conversed with, you, Olle, before your ser- 
vants,” he said, “ that they might receive the agsur- 
ance that your ‘persectitions” are ovét. I have no 
reproaches to offer you. You éxpected me to meet 
you with harshness and aagers Instead, you find 
me forgiving and gentle, willing to overlook your es- 
¢apedé, on condition of proper bebaviowr ia tre 
future. I hewe withdrawn all. pretensions to your 
hand, and im relinquishing the ides of being your 
lover I demand ftom you the obedience of a wari. 
I permit your servants to remain with you. Sately 
oy leniency should be rewarded by your géod con- 

act.” . 

Olle did not reply: His Sa to her 

as menacing asthe anger of another. 


At this junetare a knock was heard at the door: 
Mr. Gower arose and went out bay the hall. 


afternoon. In the meantime I shail bé busy: 
my new household. You will excuse me, 
if I do not see you agaim until the hoar of your 
d ture arrives.” ‘ 

e bowed with an excess of politeness, and with- 
drew to put his plans into effect. 

For several minutes a co 
the little salon, Then Mrs, 
alinost in silenee, opened the door, and peeped out 
into the hell. 

‘The corridor wae deserted save by » smal) mat, of 
rather peculiar appearance, who was lounging at the 
further end, as if waiting for some one, This man 
did not turn round ss Mrs. Popley looked out, but 
the sudden alertness of his figare told that le was 
conscious of her etary i 

Mrs. Popley ret: ys in 4 pat 

“Mr, Gower has left a spy on us!” she exolaimed. 
“ Hie man, Krigger, is in the hall, with instructions, 
no doubt, to watch our every movement! This don’t 
look much as if Mr. Gower meant to behave better to 
you, Mies Olla.” 

Olla’s lovely dark face hushed, bat she did not give 
expression to the indignation she felt at tle system 
of espionage her guardian had se plainly established 
over her. 

“ Anything for pence,” she said, with asigh, ‘‘ And 
at any rate, nurse, my bondage will not last over a 
year longer. One of these days I shall be my own 
mistress. 

The day passed heavily. Krigger remained iu the 
corridor hour after hour, as Mrs, Popley ascertained 
by frequent out-looks. 

About sunset Mr, Gower made his appearance at 
Miss Rymple’s door, annonneing that the fiacre was 
waiting to convey his ward and her attendants te 
her future home. 

“T don’t like the looks of his-eyes,”’ muttered Mrs. 
Popley as she hastened to fetch the wrappings of 
her yous mistress. “I am sure lie means mis- 
chief !” 

Olla had the same impression, but she quietly at- 
tired herself for the street, and accom her 
guardian to the waiting vehicle. Her attendantefol- 
lowed, and Krigger brought. up the rear. In. the 
course of a few minutes, the party was driving 
rapidly away towards the open country. 

a 


CHAPTER IV. 

T xs little procession, consisting, of the two Sici- 
lians bearing between. them the insensible body of 
poor Guy Tressilian and closely followed by Jasper 
Lowder, made its way over the rocks and sterile soil 
to the cottage from which the native had emerged 
and whose existence and position were new clearly 
indicated by the light that gleamed through tlie open 
door 


As the party approached,a woman appeared on 
the threshold, coate a light in her band, Her ex- 
clamations of astonishment elicited a brief explana. 
tion from the bumbler of Guy’s two bearers, who 
appeared to be her husband. 

Le Come in, come in!” oe = Pel nape m 
sionatel way forthe small corta ge. 

yoor Iacluvel " Eianpon skguaat. fi eral Couns aend 
shipwrecked, you say, Tomaso! Qh, the. dolorous 
ity!” 


‘The men entered the cottage with their burden, 





yet 
thoughtfal of his owmw exposure and suffering, and 
studied the countenances of the three ons who 
were labouring so hard for the restoration of hie young 
om; 
Sooo was a comely Sicilian, with an olive 
skin, and.a vivacious countenance. She looked 
shrewd and intelligent, with quick 


slow-moving, 
ferior to hie wife ia point 
however, honest and kindly. 
His interested 
larly, He waea wiry, keen-cyed, 
pole simnous of form, with # dark face and quick, 
su glances. reminded Lewder of au eel, 


of that animal, being evidently what is termed “a 


ee 


and a distant 

out from the city to spend 
friends, and had ou the point of setting ott on 
his return home when Lowder’s cries liad arrested 
him, 

“Tf one warited fo do an walawful deed, he would 
find an ally in this man,” thought Lowder. “ Ho has 
his price, and it’s not » high one either! I may 
poe his services——” 

He paused, shivering, and went out into the outer 


room. 

Here he examined his wounds and bruises, caring 
for them as best he might. He wae thue engaged 
when Mrs, Vicini came out to him, maiaing, Se his 
use her husband’s Sunday suit of clothes, she 
begged Lowder to pnt on ia liea of his own. 

This he did when his hostess had returned to the 
bedroom, and he was very careful to secure again on 
his person the articles which he had stolen from the 
body of his employer. 

‘There was a half-bottle of wine on the table. Low- 
der drank nearly half its contents, and then returned 
to bedroom 


the A 

“ He lives PB cape A orted ae ary 
breathlessly, tig’ runt her at Guy's side 
with # burst of toon] felt his t beut [” 

‘ art echoetl Lowder, ih antazement. “He 
lives 

There was botli fear and terror in his voice. The 
pluitder on his person seemed suddenly to weigh him 
to the earth. 

“ Yes, he lives {” criad the scrivener, Palestro, who 
had #emoved Guy’s sodden garments, and was rub- 
bing him with’ strong, swift strokes. “ But it’s ao 
ugly wound on his , Vieini mio. It would be 
well to go for the good Doctor Spezzo——” 

“ Yes, go!” ted der, feverishly. 
“Why at not thiuk of a doctor before? Run, 


my good fellow !” . 
Vicini needed no. irging,. He dropped the limp, 
cold hand he lield, and darted away, rasbitig out ino 
the night and the waning tompest. ' 
“ Have you no brandy?” demanded Lowder. 
“We will pour some between his lips.” 
Mrs. Vicini hastened into the outer room.in quvst 
of the required liquor. 
Lowder came. near, and bent over the prost:ute 
form, on the side opposite the scrivener. 


“a social day with his 
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Gay had been wrapped in warm blankets, from 
4 hands protruded. There was 
rigidity his féateres, and « faint: flash on bis 


‘the Blankets and put hie hand above 

Gay's heart. J surely boat—but faintly, slowly, 

irregularly, as if it lacked power to resume ite ancient 
nections. 


fu 
Lowder’s hand trembled like an aspen leaf. He 
drew the blanket together over the 


withdrew 

white, k6 breast, fairer than any marble, 

and examined. the ing wound in the noble head. 
“The cursed hemnttered. “It has pierced 


his brain! He mea die!” 

« Or Ne ne rs Ses gate “He 
will never Know bg 2. 

Lowder sisddeths and his trembiing increased. 
He drew back his hand as if it were barned. 

At that moment he clinuded to raise his eyes and 
encountered the gaze of the scrivener. The latter 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You do not. want him to live, signore!” he said, 
softly and assertively. 

Lowder looked startled—frightened. 

“ Yos, yes, I do!” he stémmered. 

“He is your hired companius, and no relative?” 

“No pan wi 

“ He is poor is 

iy peor, Peat wi east Oi Me 1 will bear 
all his expenses, poor 

“ What is his name?” Be CN 

Lowder iustinctively hesitated. Whatif Guy were 
to recover? What if he wete mistaken, and Guay 
shoald get well both in body and mind? He looked 
down on the now faintly tremulous figure, and upon 
the gaping wound above the broad fair foretiead, and 
he said to himself that recovery from an ibjery. like 
this was impossible. 

Therefore he answered, in a firm voice: 

“His name is Jasper Lowder.” 

“ And yours?” a 

“ My neme is Guy Tresilian, There! He stirs! 
He opens his eyes!” 

‘Dhe last words were en in an affrighted whis- 
pemmand Lowder shrank back a few paces as the 
bright blue eyes opened and stared at him with an ex- 
pression of v: ial to 

“He does not know me!” he said. 

“He will never know any one ” remarked 
the scrivener. “ So he is only companion, 
signore. I would have thou him of noble rank. 
= _ the air of a tom ” ta. be 

6 persisten the scrivener inqniries, 
and his cartong, both ing glanee struck Lowder 
as being full of a sinister meaning, The cold dew 
of unhealthy perspiration beaded his forehead. 

“T mast more cautions,” he thought. “ This 
— has got an idea in his head that all is not 
rig’ t ” 

He struggled to edrimand himeelf, but his efforts 
produced only an unusual self-restraint. 

The expression of the scrivener’s eurlosity was 
checked by the retarn of Mrs. Vicini with the brandy. 
A portion of it was adinfuistered to Guy, upon whom 
its effect was immediate. 

He again opened his azure eyes, and smiled at Mrs. 
Vicini, and looked about him with an expression of 
restless, anxious inquiry. But he séemed not to know 
what he sought. 

_“ Would he ever regain his mind 2” was the ques- 
tion that agitated the soul of 
“Would he beable to go home to England in his 
own character as the baronet’s son?” 

It is but jast to Lowder to say that had Guy re+ 
covered entirely on this eventfal night, he would 
have been glad to render up to him the honours he 
had stole#. For with Gay safe and well, Lowder’s 
fortunes would inevitably be prosperous. 

He worked bard to win to the landsome face 
the glow of reason, forgetful of the identities he had 
changed, but his efforts were unsuccessful, 

Poor Guy, habited’ in a coarse woollen shirt. of 
Vicini’s, beta J ia + bed when Vicini returned, 
accompanie octor a bustling, ambi! 
spectacled Italian. Adie ~~ mer: 
_ Whom have we here?” cried the doctor, hurry- 
ing into the inner chamber, his case of instruments 
in his hands and an air of business in his manner, 
“Let me see this shipwrecked Inglese. Make way 
there, Palestro |” 

The serivener moved aside, and took up his station 
at the foot of the bed, where lié could watch both the 
patient and his friend: with his sttange glances. 

The doctor bowed to Lowder, who fntrodticed him- 
sell as Guy Pressilian, and appedled to him to save, 
the life of his poor friend. 

“Doctor Spezzo is the. most skilful doctor in all 
Sicily,” said Mes. Vicini, parenthetically. “ He has a 
house in Palermo and a fine country seat a couple of 
miles from here. If he can do nothing for the young 


Jshould advise them to be 


The doctor inclined his head in acknowledgment 
of this compliment, and to business. 


t n 
He felt his made afew tnquirtes of 
Lowder, and then té thie examination of 
8 wound. 


face grow Very grave as he kept on with his 
task. Gnonan tiles age his head sorrowfally. 
The manly beauty of his the noble expres- 


the four watchers regarding the doctor and the 
patient with interest, “Ficiai etd ih 
Ser potroa silat, Powlig” in hav tndet éfearechy « 

or ft, vi athy @ 
score of candles if only “the poor pean inglene™ 
might recover. Lowder stared at the doctor as at 
one who lield in lis hands the decree of his own life 
and death. And Palestro, the scrivener, locked on as 
“Tighe deter, uecal ob last, wtnipe’ tw: eandjend 

octer pau at last, in @n 

oem. emmagiea benevolent eyes, in whieh was 
a ness. 

“ Well?” questioned Lowder, fmpatiently, 

“ Vicini tells me tliat tle young man is your ser- 

** said the dector, 
“Yea-it is the exme thing,” returned Lowder, 


8 in ith ron pyres the 

pezze, some ost resemblance is 
marvellous! ‘The Capt eee ast eye Andy 
milord. He is only a attendant—s courier— 
what not? Well; well! Has he any friends?” 

Again Lowder trembled. What this question 
portend wien asked by a surgeon ? 

“No, he has no friends but me!” he answered, 
drooping his white face over Guy’s pillow. 

“ No friends! Poor fellow! if he had friends, I 
sent for. But’ as he has 
none——” 

He paused, looking com tely down upon the 
deathly-white face ou the pillow. Then in silence he 
began to dress and bandage the cruel wound. 

“But you haven't told me your decision, doctor,”’ 
—— Lowder, presently, ‘“ How soon must he 

ie ?” 

“Die? I haven't said he would die!” declared 
the doctor, cutting rutulessly away the golden locks 
that were matted about the wound, and laying his 
strips of plaster upon the bared skull. “ He will not 
die, signore !”’ 

“ Not die!” gasped Lowder, a grayish pallor creep- 
ing over his face, 

He looked at the doctor with burning gaze as he 
repeated the words, completely oblivious of the fact 
that Palestro was watching kim with singular in- 


tentness. 

“He hee @ superb constitution,” explained the 
dostor, with enthasiasm. “ A glorious vitality! Look 
at his magnificent chest. He has a big heert, siguore, 
literally, a8 perhaps also figuratively. He may live 
months—a ibly he may outlive you and 
me, aad die of abnes at last. L have knowmeuch 
cases. 

Lowder had thought himself ready to relinquich 
his stolen lionoars. He had told vimeelf that he 
should prefer to earn his own bread, witlr his frietid’s 
help in getting him # position, but by the pang that 
now rent bis heart he that he had eouvted on 
enjoying the honours and wealth that rightfally be- 
louged to the son of Sir Arthar Tressilian. Short 
as had been the time since he had conceived,his 
monstrous project of usurping the place of Guy Tres- 
silian, it had been long enough for that project to 
take deep roof in his soul. 

He covered his face with his hands, and # sharp 
conflict raged within hin. 

It was soon over. The remembrance of Guy's 
generous friendship for bim, and of Guy's promises 
to still fertlier befriend hit, aroused bis better nature, 
and he told himself he was glad at this prospect of 


recoyaiy: 
Then he speculated within himself how he should 


sion, aud how he should explain to his young em- 
ployer the falsehoods he had uttered te these people 
congerning his own and Gay's identity. 
Lowder was skilled in deceit, and an explanation 
soon suggested itself. He would say that be had 
taken charge of the letters, pi trinkets, ete., to 
preserve them for his fri He would say that in 
regard to the names there was sowie singular mistake, 
es he ae nt of bis rescue. 

6 ldoked again at the doctor, and with « cheerful 
smile. The physicianhad finished caring for Guy's 
wounds, and was now addressing some directions to 
Mrs. Vicini. 

When he had concluded, Lowder said : 
“ How soon, doctor, will my friend be able to go on 





siguore, no one can.” 


sion of the ones gay, , debonair face made a fe 
ottiking uw im. 
ay go agers rly qenbyaao silence in the room, 


restore the articles lie liad stolen to Guy’s posses- | long range 


“He will never knew you again!’ replied the 
doctor, solemnly. -“Nevet! He wifl get well, as I 
said, and ibly, aye, probably outlive us all. But 


‘| his brain has received an injuty to-night from which 


it can never recover. His mind is dead! Better his 
body were dead too! Do you mark that vacant smile 
on his face? He is a helpless, hopelesé idiot—an 
idiot for life!” 

The words tolled in Lowder’s ears like a funera) 


1 

“An idiot for life!” 

Poor, noble, intellectual Guy Tressilian! 

Lowder walked unsteadily into the outer room, 
and made his way out of doors into the darkness. 

“ The die ie cast!” he muttered. “I will save his 
friends the anguish of knowing tlie truth, I am 
henceforth the heir of Tressilian Court—the baro- 
net's son!” 

(To be continued.) 


A PRIVATE letter from Garibaldi expresses con- 
fidence that France will be triumphant. 
Tue tribe of E Forest gipsies, who during 
the few weeks have been located in Abbot's 
Park, néar Southampton, gave a ball at the Phil- 
harmonic Rooms recently, which was attended by 
about 300 ms. The “king and queen” were 
present, went througli the diferent dances with 
pe cosas and precision which seemed to surprise mapy 


Her usTy’s New YacuT.—Her Majesty's 
= “ Osborne” has just been launched at Pem- 
roke Yard. The ceremony of chri was per- 
formed by the Countess of Cawdor. o * On 
borne” was designed by Mr. E. J. Reed, 0.B., ex- 
chief-conetructer of the navy. She isa paddle 
steamer, with of 450 horse-power nominal, 
built with wood frame and two thicknesses of diago- 
nal planking, with fore-and-aft plank on the out- 
side. Her are after the style known as the 
“ Scotch clipper ;” she is 250ft. between pempendi- 
culars, With a barthen of 1,542 tons O.B.M. The 
arrangements for steering are quite novel, and have 
been cleverly adapted so as to add to the ornamen- 
tation of the yacht, as, whem navigating rivers and 
steering from the bridge, the power from the wheel 
is applied to a vertical shaft, on which is fitted a 
heel working a pitch chain, which passes 
in a water-tight channel-way in lieu of a strake of 
| rem on upper deck on each side of the ship, 
tted with lignum vit® rabbing chocks at in 
ao ag to reduce tlie noise to a minimum. The power 
is oa toa Rapson’s slide, thereby avoid- 
ing the ity of “slack” and the stretching of 
topes, the Rapson’s slide working on a tiller fitted 
Norman head, a portion of which is inge- 
niously housed utider the banquet stool. When at 
steering will be managed from the banquet 
stool by Skinner’s patent a » Working 
jee parce head, and fitted, we are in- 
foi #0 as to work together with, or independent 
system. In the event of the fail- 
wo systems mentioned, and the rudder 
head becoming also disabled, arrangements are 
made to fit a spare tiller at the back of the rudder 
above water, to be used with pendants led inboard. 
FRENCH aND GERMAN ARTILLERY.—The new 
12-pounder field guns of the French produce, it is 
said, a very different effect from the wretched little 
four- with which the war began, and whieh 
have caused it to be said, with much truth, that the 
Freneh began the war almost without artillery, so 
superior in that respeet were their better-prepared 
opponents. The mitrailleuses seem now to be better 
managed than they were at first. ‘The plan now— 
at least it has been so on the Loire—is to fire at a 
from which the bullets reach the enemy seat- 
tered over a long line. It is the opinion of some ex- 
perienced officers, however, that a rather shorter 
range have a more telling moral effeet—sach 
Pherae oe would send all the ballets Ae re en 
‘orty feet, making a complete gap to that exten 
the line of ‘troops fired at. ‘obably both plans 
might be'advantageously resorted to, to 
circumstances, It is observ 


3 
2 
4 


according 

ed thatone effect of the 
of the chassepdt is that in a moment a 
vast expanse of plain whieh ove has just traversed 
as confidently and as safely as if it were Hyde Park 
may become on such occasions a trap for bullets. 
Aimed at objects upon its edge, they fly past them 
to unknown distances, and the casualties whieh thus 
occar form a large roportion of the losses in reeent 
battles. G Yon’: kow in a few days had 
three horses killed under him,-and General Von 
Manteuffel two. One result of this uncertain flying 
of chassepOt bullets is that if makes it almost im- 
possible for the ambulances to look for the wounded 
until the battle is over. Without meaning mischief 
to them, the enemy’s bullets come whizzing over the 
lains strewed with dead and dying long after the 
of the combat has rolled to some other quarter, 
and’ the wounded are left without the attendance 








with me to England? He does not seem to know 
me ” @ 


which they would have received were it possible to 
approach them with greater safety. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. M.—No charge is made. ae ee 
E. C. R.—The handwriting is very legible, but straggling 
end careless. 
Awn1x (Hull).—The handwriting is very good, and does 
not require improvement. 
‘Two Constant Reapers.—The letters in Jennie’s hand- 
iti formed than those in Gracie’s, but 


Gsratp TaLbor.—There is not much hope for you, un- 
less you can obtain a personal introduction to an influ- 
ential gentleman through the medium of a mutual friend. 

Mira.—l. You might apply to a chemist. fot some mild 
alterative medicine, explaining your symptoms, 2. The 
handwriting is bold and good, 

Gaprucwrxion.—Try what the process of boiling will 
do towards making hard water soft; that is, boiling 
without any admixture of soda or any other matter. 

T. P.S.—We cannot discover any other merit in the 
verses than that of a gentle and reverential feeling, to 
which, however, your constructive powers have been un- 
equal to give adequate ex 

A. G. A. (Glasgow).— You could obtain the coins 
through one of the banks in your city. lf you are not a 
customer you will, of course, require a proper introduc- 
tion. The coins are not common in London at present. 

Lavra.—Camellias, though grown in some abundance 
in English hot-houses, are natives of China and Japan. 
They are considered exceedingly becoming when worn in 
a lady's hair for evening dress, and are preferred to arti- 
ficial flowers. Dark hair and camellias, fair hair and 
ruses, are good combinations; buat, from their frail na- 
ture, roses must be artificial when intended for a ball- 
room. 

N. G. B.—The rays of the sun, being refracted by a 
powerful burning glass, are able to fuse twenty ins of 
gold in three minutes of time. The apparatus by which 
this has been achieved is both costly and of large dimen- 
sions The diameter of one of the lens is three fect, and 
of the other sixteen inches ; their combined focal length 
wae five feet three inches, aud the diameter of the 
burning-focus half an inch. 


D. M.—“Main’s Popular Astronomy” will be useful to 
ou. It is a study which evokes our wonder, while it 
presses us with a deep humility. Take for example 
some of the figures connected with the Dog-star. Scieu- 
tific men assert that a sound would not reach our earth 
from that stafin fifty thousand years, and that a cannon- 
ball, flying with a velocity of 4-0 miles an hour, would 
consume 523,211 years in its passage thence to our 
globe. 

M. H. C.—Smith’s “Student's Hume’s History of Eng- 
land” and Hallam’s “Constitutional History of Eny- 
land” are excellent works, as is also Brasseur’s “ French 
Grammar.” Eut the best way of preparing for the Ma- 
triculation examination at the London University is to 
attend the evening classes qpecially held for that pur- 
pose in King’s College, London. There are many other 
subjects necessary in addition to English history and 
the French language. 

H, F. (Camberwell).—It has been said that the word 
“coger ’’ is derived from the Latin word cogito, to think, 
and that therefore Coger's Hall is just a place where 
thinkers congregate. But this derivation loses sight of 
the fact that in this assembly thonght is enunciated as 
wellas entertained, consequently it would seem that the 
verb cogo more correctly represents a coger’s occupation. 
Cogo means not simply to assemble but also to infer and 
conclude from argument, and a coger is usually able to 
adduee cogent reasons in support of his opinions. 

Jxxnv.—It is just possible that both may be right, For 
if a stone were cut for an indifferent purpose and were 
afterwards placed at the end of a measured mile, prepa- 
ratory to receiving the parochial inscription which would 

the character of the stone, it could not be 
called a milestone until it had been so placed and in- 
scribed. But if the stone was expressly prepared for the 
purpose, or if it received its marks before it left the ma- 
son's shop, then it would at once b a milest 
even if it were never used to mark a mile. 


Doran (Swansea).—The sort of box shoulddepend upon 
your especial taste and peculiar appreciation of the lady 
in question. “ Sweets to the sweet ;” ergo a box of sugar- 
plums would be suggestive. Or a box of pearls would 
tell of the preciousness with which she had become as- 
sociated in your mind. A box of gloves would prove 
very useful. A small leathern bos, holdinga ring studded 
with large brilliants of the first water, would be a deli- 
cate way of faintly celebrating the brigliucas of those 





eyes which had so dazzled your senses as to cause you to 
esteem nothing too costly to lay at your idol’s feet. Just 
acaution. Let the, present be appropriate, lest you re- 
ceive a box, figurative, in return. 

Cuar.es J.—1. The English General Burgoyne was sur- 
rounded by the American General Gates at Sara 
U.S., in October, 1777. Burgoyne, with the whole of his 
troops, amounting to 6,000 men, surrendered to the Ame- 
ricans, 2. Of course the recent disaster at Sedan, ina 

ili point of view, exceeded the above by as much 
as 80,000 men exceed 6,000. 3, Inconsequence of reverses 
in the war with the U.S,, England eventually relinquished 
territory. The treaty of peace between the United States 
and England was signed at Paris in 1780. 

M. G.—The young man is at liberty to break the en- 
gasomente but by so doing he renders himself liable to 

sued for damages in an action for breach of promise of 
marriage. Some young ladies make a capital out of such 
actions ; some regret that they ever lent themselves to 
such pi . The advisability of your course in 
this matter will be best discussed at an interview witha 
lawyer. He will want to know, amongst. other things, 
the pecuniary position of your fnlse lover. These lawyers 
make a weary business of it. A lass of spirit often lets 
the truant alone and angles for another fish, which, 
taught by experience, she manages to hook and land in 
splendid style. 

M.J, W.—The names of the Cinque ports are Dover, 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich. ‘They were 
instituted by William the Conqueror, in 1073. Subse- 
quently Winchelsea and Rye were added, and thus their 
number was raised from five to seven. Their duties ori- 
r ginally were to defend the coasts in the vicinity against 
invasion and to provide at their own expense a certain 
a ) = of war. In a A J ral nod 
gran’ m a special representation in Parliameut, 
and courts of law which had a limited local jurisdiction 
in which the king’s ordinary writ did not run, These du- 
ties and privileges were iderably dified by subse- 
quent legislation. 

R. L. C.—“ The Ringlet” is a very pretty piece, full of 
truth and pathos 





THE RINGLET. : 
She gave me a golden lock one day, 
The day that my love I told,” 
And I said: “ Ah, ringlet, so bright and gay, 
You will be bright and glossy and gay, 
When I am gray and old.” 


She laughed and kissed me again and again, 
Until we were forced to part; 

Then I sailed away o’er the boundless mais 

And long years followed of toil and pain, 
While the ringlet lay next my heart. 


Then messengers came from the far-off land, 
And sad was the news they told, 

Ah, me! my love was far away, 

‘Lhe ringlet was bright aud glossy and gay, 
And I was growing old. 


I reached my native shores one day, 
Aud the tale of my love was told; 

For my true love under the gresn turf lay, 

The ringlet was bright and glossy and gay, 
But 1 was gray and old, & 


CaRrotine Martuitps.—l. Sir Richard Whittington 
served the office of Lord Muyor of London three times, 
which we believe is the greatest number of times that the 
functions of Lord Mayor have been held by one individual. 
There are several instances of the duties being performed 
by the same person in two successive years. The first 
Mayor of London, Henry Fitz-Alwhyn, was electod for 
life in the year 1189, and he held the office for twenty- 
four years, but then he was simply mayor, and nut Lord 
Mayor, which prefix was not given to the chief magis- 
trate of the city until 1354. ittington’s last year of 
office was 1419, You write tolerably well. 


Dow.—There is a difficulty in complying with your mo- 
dest request, notwithstanding our anxiety to oblige our 
friends. Such a difficulty could only be niet by the ad- 
dition of an improvisatore to our already numerous staff 
of writers, and such an addition does not at present hap- 
pen to fall within our programme. Mindful, however, 
of the adverbial subscription with which your epistle 
closes, and being unwilling altogether to disappoint 2 
philosopher who enforces by his practice the axzom that 
gratitude exists not in respect of the past but has regard 
merely to favours to come, we endeavour to elude the 
dilemma in which we are placed by a slight allusion to 
your illusive ho; Thus: 

**Don” fell in love, and anxious was to marry 
A lass who better loved his brother Harry; 
Him Don, enraged, implored her to forget. 
“1 can't," said she, “ for I am Harry-yet |” 


R. S.—Your last effusion—that is, the last which has 
come under our notice at the time we write, for we sup- 
pose that we have not seen really the last by a few score, 
and ~ it — to be — to your eee Lae te e 
sacred muse, despite her coyness, sho’ 
woed, our supposition we trust will be realised. for ~ 4 
sincerely wish you long life and happiness—well, your 
thgn anycutng: which o aur bmowiedipetanyes peceesiiod 
t anything whic our know: ye 
from your pen, Yet the unhappy lot falls to us ¢0 
declare that it contains a few grammatical as well as me- 
trical errors which should not havecreptin. “Olivia,” 
however, would be so charmed with your tribute of ad- 
miration that her gratitude would induce her to over- 
look these trivialities. You really should send her a copy 
oi the verses, for the following reason: She would cer- 
tainly pay you a visit to return her thanks in 
upon which, while softly encircling her waist your 
arm, your rapture a be far greater than any pub- 
lication of the poem could produce. 

C. R.—A comical question truly. Buckskin breeches! 
What can a lady waut witha pair of B. B.'s? Toappear 
at an amateur performance perhaps, and there rigi bx 
carry out the realistic principle; or does she intend to 

ractically illustrate the rights-of-woman question, and, 
dropping the metaphorical interpretation assigned f~*m 


TsON ; 





time immemorial to women and breeches, is’ slic s0@ut 


acttially to assume the attire in the hunting-field ? Have 
a care, pp bey atogs rep bend ny sex! 
There is a poin ond w 7 pursno 
the competition which you have carried on with mortal 
men ever since you were created not to oelipne but to 
help him. Human nature can never Tak 5h fealty to 
a successful competitor which it chivalrously bestows 
upon beauty and tenderness. Shine in your unnatural 
career if you will, but bid adieu to the softer emotions. 
If you succeed, love must leave the earth. But the 
breeches ? you twittingly remark ! Ah, yes, the breeches! 
Distracted by your question, we walked a considerable 
distance to ascertain that a pair of the best buckskin 
will cost you five guineas. No mind; the illus- 
trious maker never heard of such a Thin-skinned 
wearers must provide their own 

W. H. D.—Yes, the 
simply a coincidence, more of, the characte: 
a, than TS 3 It d. ebare the aoe 
view is feel a num a 
one of the characters in the book of Revelations, but as 
such a princi prophecy cannot be adopted by or- 
dinary mor it is valueless. Aureste, it has often 
struck us that what is now called Poo is indigenous 
to human nature geve ,is fo and 
creeds, and is not i any one system of religion. 
For surely there are many members of the Catholic com- 
munion whose purity of life and earnest, simple faith 
are evidences of a sincere attachment to the Divine Foun- 
der of the Christian religion. It cannot be said that re- 
cent Continental events have im any way su 

rinciples of the religion of those who hold what in or- 

inary language is termed Catholic views. True it is 
that the temporal power has departed from his Holiness 
the Pope, but in these days when Anti-State Church age 
tation is commended by the severest Protestants, the 
loss of State prestige should be no derogation toa em 
which, by the tide of events, is cémpelled to take its 
stand upon moréspiritual ground. The biow has fallen, 


is striking, but is 


r of 


and swayed alike by an imperious love of power and an 
utter indifference to the sen its of justice. Some 
such attributes the Popery of the middle ages did pos- 
sess, but such things are, by the present pope, vigorously 
discountenanced. 


H. B., nineteen, 5ft. 8in., light blue eyes, a tradesman, 
and would makea good husband, Kespondent must be 
cheerful, faithful, and loving. 

NELLY, twenty-two, brown hair, blue eyes, pretty, and 
loving. Respouient mnust be, tall, dark, good looking, 
fond of home, and good tempered. oyfs 

ae fs eee toll, fate, affectionate, and a 
clerk ina Respondent must be good looking, kind, 
loving, and fond of music and poetry. 

Cuar.es B., tweaty, 5it. 9in, fair, good re and 
has good expectations. Respondent must be look. 
ing, young, and possess an income. 

GrreY, twenty-seven, 5ft. 2in., dark eyes and hair, 
cheerful, domesticated, and with expectati Resp 
deut' mast be about thirty-five, and move iu good society; 
a member of the Church of England preferred. 

Longty Lorrtts, twenty-three, tall, fair, cheerfnl, good 
looking, domesticated, anda tradesman's daughter. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and about twenty-seven; a 
mechanic preferred. 

Lucra, eighteen, tall, dark eyes, black curling hair, 
Grec cast of features, and highly agoneans ed. 
Would like a husband who could give her a home, 
and keep her in good society ; he ‘must be tall dark, ofa 
disposition, and 


noble, loving 
= without pretence ; 
Blessed with good nature, and adorued with sense.” 


Communications RECEIVED: 


D. V. C. is responded to by—“* Lelia Clyde,” seventeen, 
5ft. 2in., blue eyes, flaxen hair, can sing and play, and is 
accomplished and Pretty. 

— or by—“J. W. Y.,” twenty-one, fair, and 
good loo . 

W. W. by—‘ Miss H.,” twenty-six, medium ie a 
qo , light curly hair, blue eyes, fond of travelling, 

ithful, devoted, affectionate, 
0. by—* E. M.,” hazel 





and sympathetic. 

° y - eyes, brown hair, 
complexion, pretty, loving, and fond of home; aud— 
* Dotty,” nineteen, dark, and good looking, She wishes 
for the carte of “* H, C. C.”' 

Arrer Turnet by—“ Red Rose,” twenty-three, soving, 
and domesticated ; and—‘ Kate,” twenty-two, mediurs 
height, fair complexion, blue eyes, fond of home, cheer- 
ful, affectionate, domesticated, and a . 

Comine Towser by—‘ Annie M. W.,” nineteen, tall, 
fair, dark hair and eyes, loving, domesticated, and pas- 
sionately fond of music; she would makea good wife; 


and—“ White Lily,” twenty-four, affectionate, and do- 
mesticated, 


- aaa Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Loxypow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou, XV. of Tus Lowpom Beapze, 
Price 4s. 

no the Tite and Inpex to Vou, XV. Price Ons 
Puxyy, ; 


NOTICE.—Part 93, for Frsruary, Now Ready, price 
7d., containing Steel Plate Engraving, coloured by hand, 
of the latest ons, with large Supplement 
the Fashions for February. 

N.B.—Corresronpents MUST AppR4ss THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epiror or “Tux Lonpow Reaver,” 334, Si 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mana- 
seripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 





should retaiw copies, 
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WORK-BASKET, FANCHON, 
UNDRESS NECKERCHIEF, &c. 


SMALL WORK-BASKET.—No. 1. 

For the work-basket, illustration No. 1, prepare a 
piece of cardboard 8 inches deep. Surround it with 
wire, and cover itywith biue sarcenet in rich folis, 
between which cordon braid is worked in croghet to 
form vine leaves and grapes. .Then cut out a star in 
cardboard, and cover 
it with crochet-work 
and cordon braid. 

in at the centre 
and crochet about 8 
rows of single stitch, 
with the diminishing 
which gives the effect 
represented in the il- 
lustration; then with 
black silk cord work 
about 8 rows in sin- 
gle stitch. 

Begin the leaves 
by setting on the ne- 
cessary amount of 
chain. Then work 
backwards aud. for- 
wards until the first 
leaf is completed. 
For the exterior loops 
crochet for each 1 
single st, Llong st, 2 
long st, 1 long st. 

The berries are 
worked singly. For 
each set on 4 chain ; 
crochet 8 long st, 
then 3 chain, then 2 
rows single stitch, For the small berries work a row 
of long stitch and around one row of single stitch 
with picots, 








SMALL Worxk-LAskeT.—Ne. 1, 


white is required), except that of the centre, will 
make six scarfs. 

Begin with 20 chain loosely done with the black, 
and, turning back, make a treble (thread once over) 
in the 6th ch, and put a treble with 1 ch between in 
every alternate ch of the foundation, which will make 
8 spaces. 

2nd row.—Turn, 3 chi for a treble, and 2 treble into 
the first space, and a group of 8 trebles without a ch 
between, into each of the 7 other spaces. 

8rd row.— Turn, 3 ch for a treble, 
8 treble between the 1st and 2nd 
group of last row, and the same be- 
tween each of the others; the last 
or 8th group must be 
put between the 2 last 
irebles of former row. 


4th row.—Like the 
2ud. 
5th row.—Like the 
3rd (in this row the 
colour is changed), 
and repeat the 2nd and 
3rd rows throughout 
the scarf, 

As the beauty of the 
senrf depends on the 
manner in which the 
colours are arranged, 
we will give them as 
they were in one which 
we saw and admired. 
It commenced with 4 
rows of black, then 1 


tridge, 1 dead gold, 5 

scarlet, 1 dead gold, 1 partridge, 1 
dead gol:i, 1 white, 5 blne, 1 dead 
gold, 1 partridge, 1 dead gold, 1 white, 
3 black, 1 dead gold, 1 partridge, 1. dead gold, 3 scar- 
let, 1 dead gold, 1 partridge, 1 dead gold, 1 white, 8 
gas green, 1 dead gold, 1 partridge, 1 dead gold, 1 


‘the whole has a small. border in crochet (see il- | white. Then 50 rows of black for the centre of the 


lustration). ¢ 
The basket is lined with 
blue sarcenet, and the sides >, 
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FANCHON (contTinvEp 
PROM P. 285).—Nos. 2 & 5. 

THE heart-knitted work 
begins with setting on 3s. 
At the beginning of every 
row add as until 112 rows 
are worked, then follow 32 
straight rows ; then divide 
the row and with the next 
half 30 rows. In the first 25 knit off 3.8 from each 
row; in the last 5 rows 4.8, so that 15s at the end of 
30 rows may remain intact. When, for the division, 
the second part is knitted, let both be surrounded by 
the netted work. 

Then let a white lambswool strip of 10 knitted s 
be joined on, and edged on éither side with a row of 
white filosel sill.’ A thread of fine blue silk must run 
through this strip, as shown by illustration. Thestrip 
must be halved, the 
kuitted work brought 
between, and both uni- 
ted with embroidery 
in filosel silk. The 
wuches are arranged in 
strips, and placed in 
double folds over the 
crown, but in front the 
ruches are sewn over 
the heart ~ shaped 
piece. 








‘ 


> 








_ UNDRESS 
NECKERCHIEF. 
Nos. 8 & 4, 

Tus neckerchief is 
of mull muslin cut on 
the slant and in'a tri- 
angular form, ‘I'he up- 


per edge is reversed, Unpress NeckeRcuier (Front).—No, 3. sixty inches long, 


the centre is arranged 

iu three folds, the sides are. trimmed with Valen- 
Clennes lace two inches wide. The breast knot worn 
with this kerchief is of light blue velvet ribbon, 








SCARF FOR THE THROAT IN CROCHET, 
A VERY pretty scarf is crocheted in fine Shetland 
Wool of the following colours, with a rather fine steel 
crochet needle: black, searlet, bright Eugénie blue, 
88 green, partridge, a soft dead gold eolour (not 
suber or yellow, for that would look too gaudy). and 
White. One skein of each of the colours (very little 
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Srircu or FANcuon.—No. 2. cording to taste. The ends 


| be neatly fastened off at the edges, 
| by passing them through with o 
| tive wool needle, 


| be worn in the new year are some 

















waist. ‘This elaborate coiffure is adopted by most 
young ladies for dressy occasions. With such a pro- 
fusion of hair all or ts are ry. The 
style is generally becoming, and is sometimes seen in 
the street with ordinary promenade costume. 

Double tunics are the latest novelty introduced. 
These are stylish with dresses of two colours, the 
tunics being of different colours. As modistes have 
exhausted invention, and can find no new way of 
looping over-skirts, these double tunics promise to 
be popular, A model in black and gray satin may 
be quoted. The trained skirt is of black satin. The 
upper tunic of silver gray satin has a long point be- 
hind, and two points on the sides, and is bordered 
with a double flounce of 
Wack and gray satin. 
‘lhe second tunic of black 
satin forms a bouffaat 
back, with short round 
lasque in front, and is 
cdged with a double frill, 
Another dress with dou- 
ble tunic is of dahlia-co- 
loured velvet and satin of 
a lighter shade. The 
tunic is. trimmed with 
a material like the ao- 
companying tuvic. 

A New Year's dress 
for a young débutante is 
of white tarletan, with 
ten narrow overlapping 
flounces, a long 
over-skirt, and Margue- 





uf dead gold, 1 of par- Unpress Necxercuizr (Back).—No. 4. rite waist. A scarf sash 


draped below the waist, 
and knotted on the left side, is of China crape in the 
French tricolor. A cockade is worn in the hair. 


GOLD JEWELLERY. 
Tnx most useful sets of jewellery are those made 
entirely of gold. 'hesecan be worn on all occasions, 
both fer day and evening. ‘The pale yellow gold 


scarf, and repeat the colours to match the other side, | known as Roman and Etruscan, the red gold with 


of course going backwards. 
When the 4 rows of black 
at the end are done, make 
row to correspond with 
the foundation row at the 
other end, and into each of 
the spaces tie tufts of the 
wool, for a fringe, about 3 
inches long, and 7 strands 
thick, the outer ones on 
each side being black, the 
other colours. placed ac- 


of the different wools must 


a) 
NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 
Amoneo the grand toilettes to 


dresses worthy of mention. Heavy 
poult de soie trimmed 
with lace and floun- 
ces of the material, 
and rich satins with 
muslin over-dresses, 
or muslin beneath 
satin, seem to be the 
favourite choice, A 
poult de soie of palest 
ciel blue is prefer- 
able for a blonde. 
it has a short skirt, 
of which only the 
front and side gores 
are visible. These 
have fine gathered 
flounces, narrow, 
bias, very full, and 
overlapping each 
other, A court train 


with three straight 
back widths and two side gores, is 
fastened to the side of the short 
skirt, and trimmed with a singleflounce. High waist, 
with pointed front, postillion back, and heart-shaped 
neck. The over-skirt isa point lace shawl, and simi- 
lar lace garnishes the neck and flowing sleeves, The 
jewellery is turquoises and pearls. The hair has a 
Pompadour roll in front, with short fluffy curls on 
the temples and behind the ears. The chatelaine 
braids are thick and long. A cascade of short light 
curls falls down the centre between them, while be- 
low the braids are three thick eurls that hang to the 





Fancuon.—No. 5. 





copper alloy, and the 
picked gold, a bright 
yellow with frost- 
like decorations, are 
used for these sets. 
The designs are ar- 
tistic and beautiful, 
and most varied. 

Long pendants are 
the most becoming 
ear-vings for round 
faces. A brooch and 
ear-rings of hoops, 
with a gold knob in 
the centre and many 
pendents. Pierced 
or perforated gold, 
of reddish cast, is 
exceedingly pretty 
for brunettes. A set 
with quivering pen- 
dants that it is im- 
possible to keep still, 
of pure Moorish de- 
sign, is very elegant, 

Turquoise — blue 
enamel on gold is the 
favourite enamel at 
present. The designs 
are similar to those 
of plain gold sets, but 
they are coloured 
pale blue. They are 
exceedingly becom- 
ing to blondes. 

Coral and turquoi- 
ses are much worn 
this season. The for- 
mer is associated 
with diamonds, the 
latter with pearls. 
There is not, how- 
ever, a marked par- 
tiality for any special 
stone, as there was a 
year or two since for 
amethysts. Plain 
gold sets are preferred by ladies who cannot afford 
variety in jewellery, and these are becoming to bra- 
nettes and blondes alike, are worn both by the old 
and young, and with costumes of every colour. 


NECKLACES AND PENDANTS. 

A NECKLACE and pendant has come to be thought 
almost as important an article of jewellery as a breast- 
pin, and is often made to take the place of a brooch 
when large neckties are worn. ‘The nowest gold 
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necklaces are the cable chains—heavy-looking links 
of pale Rowan gold, though they are. light enough 
for comfort. A necklace of gold balls or beads is 
stylish. Flexible spiral necklaces are no longer new, 
but are pretty and inexpensive, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
(Description of Steet Plate Engraving published with 
this part.) 


Frest Torterts.—Indoor dress, This brown me- 
rino dress is trimmed with flounces cut on the 
bias. They are in box-pleate with a heading. Simi- 
lar trimming on a smaller scale is used for the sleeves 
and the body. The veil is of black lace ; it is held 
up by a jewelled pin. The under-sleeves are of lace. 

Sxconp Torterre.—Morning dress for a young 
girl. The trimming of this mauve alpaca dress con- 
sists of leaves of violet velvet edged by folds of taffe- 
tas of the same shade, and secuged vagy ay tag a 
cut on the bias. The band and the the hair 
are of violet velvet. The apron isof black silk, 

Tump TorztTTe.—Walking costume in thick 
green gros grain trimmed with sable. 


THE FASHIONS. 

Wien peace is firmly re-established and tears for 
the victims of war wiped away, shall we see more. 
varied, more brilliant costumes than at ? We 
doubt it. Rich colouring is the order of the day, and 
seienee has greatly contributed to this by recent dis- 
coveries, of whieh our beautiful blues, mauves, and 
Magentas are the result. 

Artilicial flowers are in great request, nor does the 
brightness of their colours seem to be lessened 
the shadows throwm across the “Manche” by the 
sorrows of our late lively neighbours. No, » pro- 
fusion of very bright roses is one ity 
modern fashion, anda charming peculiarity it is; nor 
need other nations grudge the lovelier hues imparted 
to our lovely ones by these queens of the garden. 
England's time for mourning will come soon enough, 
60 let our belles make the most of these days of peace 
and prosperity, and, while sincerely pitying the sor- 
rows. of the Wrench, we may in a manuer congratulate 
ourselves tiat we are able to make something of.e 
figure without any regular help from them, Prue, 
the days are so recent that brought us from them 
monthly direetions respecting elegames of attire iu 
all its branches, that memory may lead to what we 
would rather attribute to invention. Dvsides, the 
German capitals and their modistes arw still at. our 
disposal. But the boast of Germany ie not its grace 
ox taste, it ia its science and x 

At the beginning of the Franco- war the 

was “Let us dress ourselves in the Germam 


cry 
fashion, and throw aside all French faurbelowa” Bat} 


this was sooner said than done, Frencly furtelows 
are very becoming, and where is the fair one, no 
matter what her nationality, who is indifferent. to 
the becoming? So France in her degradation as well 
es in her glory is the orthodox authority im dress, 


And what are the novelties that from omesourse oF |} 


another we can point out to our readers? Ouw 
liarity im modern trimmings is the abandancaof 

It is not necessary that these folds should be of the 
same material or of the same colour as the dressthey 
trim. Printed alpaca may trim a merino skirt, vel- 
vet in folds may trim a dress of reps. But velvet 
need not necessarily be the very expensive article it 
formerly was. The patent velvet, or im other 

the Victoria velvet, is very well suited for the 
trimming, and the ruches in reps, gros grait,or even: 
alpaca surmounting the folds is another novelty in 
costume, 


Then again flounces contr@ting with the dress are 


to be recommended ; these flounces made of some of 
the striped silks so much in favour, and cut on the 
bias, are caleulated to give a stylish effect toa dress 
of even ordinary material. 

Then fringes of all colours are another source of 
variety as trimming for dark winter dresses. As re- 
lates to this style of trimming we rather recommend 
the same colour as the costume, but variety in hues. 

The plain “ corsage ” is now tastefully finished off 
with the fichu kerchief. If this is not of the same 
colour as the dress it should harmonise with it. 

Now for full dress. Youth and beauty must dance 
and sing, there must be balls, and, 4 fortiori, there 
must be ball-dresses, 

The Great Duke was ata ball at Brussels (a ball 
given by Lady Frances Webster—that Circe to whom 
Byron addressed those thrilling lines, “ When we 
two parted”), when the cry, “To arms! To arms!” 
compelled him to exchange pumps for jack-boots,and 
to rush from the lighted halls “where eyes spake 
love to eyes that spake again, and all wentgaily as a 
marriage bell,” to face the hitherto unconquered Na- 
poleon,. 


soon we may be actors in the exciting drama of which 
we are now only sympathising or horrified 


also | Christmas trees draw together guests whodance rou 


them as gaily and more gracefully than villagers 
round the Maypole, and youth and beauty bog | 
danced in the new year, seem inclined to go on 
their pleasant task tili they have danced it ont. 

Some of the ball-dresses we have seen lately have 
been very new, elegant, and becoming. Scarlet. is 
always a favourite colour when Mars is in the ascen- 
dant,,.and a very handsome brunette looked to great 
advantage in a white trained skirt of tulle over white 
glacé, the flounces edged with scarlet, and thin fluted 
tops, edged also with scarlet velvet. The bodice, 
basques, pariers, and sash were of scarlet velvet— 
a revers of Maltese lace bordéring all ; and the hang- 
ing sleeves trimmed in the same way. A narrow 
gold cord forms the heading of the lace trimming 
and of the scarlet velvet ribbon on the white tulle. 
A bow with long ends of scarlet velvet ribbon, with 
a huge ey ont butterfly in the centre, forms « 
pretty ss with this rich and oa 
ee ote oo Soe, oe 

scarlet and white feathers, form ameppropri- 
ate coiffure. Gold ornaments, white kid gloves, the 
backs worked with scarlet and gold, and scarlet vel 
vet bottines, this toilette. 

At the same ball’ a very lovely blonde te 
great advantage in a white trained over 
white satin. The tarletan was sprigged with for- 
get-me-nots in bright blue silk, with silver stems, 
centres, a leaves. The bodice ieee oe 
made with long, pointed basques, reaching below 
knee. They were bound with # uatrow heading of blue 
silk and silver cord, and each point, catching thefes~ 


by | tooned trimming of the tulle skirt, ended in a bou- 


quet of bright blue forget-me-nots with silver leaves. 
| A wreath of the same, ew di was placed on 


of | the brow, and a bouquet adorned the bust, while a 


chateleine of the same flowers and leaves fixed at 
ot the = : soothe Sena Sehieiiaes mr 
° ets on orna- 
ments and blue satin bottines completed thie cos- 
tume, 

At a very recherché: dinner party in. Park Lane 
we noticed a black tulle trained skirt over amber 
satin. One very deep pleated flounce wasedged and 
headed with amber satin, and the bodice, pauiers and 
sash were of amber satin covered with black tulle, 
| The head-dress was of laburnum and biacis lace, and. 
' bouquets of Iaburnum adorned the. bust-and looped 
up the skirt, revealing on either side the rich amber 
‘satin petticoat, with a narrow flounce:of black lace at 
the hem. The wearer of this drese had diamond 
ear-rings and locket, with a diamond ereseent on the 
bosom, 





] = 
ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

Apout the middle of the seventeenth century 

| the mode of making artificial pearls by coating 

Tittle globules of glass on the outside with a var- 

peculiar kind of 


of thin transparent 
glass are blown with a lamp, and « drop of “ pearl 
essence,” so called, is blown into and spread 


us, # fresh water fish, and re 


tinge, i imitation of the. same shades as may be 
noticed in fine pearls. 

The essence thus described has become a regular 
article of trade, and is chiefly prepared for the 
French and German manufacturers at Eberbach on 
the Neckar river, in Germany. In old times the 


essence themselves. A’ seven pounds of fish 
scales will yield one pound of the genuine moist 

. are now to farnis 
better seales for the “essence” 


article in the Technologist 
there was a large trade in 
necklaces were greatly worn i 
scales were in such demand. 





At the present time, although we know not how 


guineas a quart were paid 


about by rolling the beads. This essence is |; but 
Soenined’ comping oF tis emlte of the bleal.car 


pearl makers had to buy the fish and prepare the 


pearl essence, and to furnish these would require |’ 
000 fish. Whitebait 


clear scalos of the corvino fish—the S; 

—are excellent for the 

the golden seales of the 

dhe tage canned Ue 1 
—_—————e 


P AOETI a. 

Tue latest Amerienn invention is « dish-washing 
machine. The inventor is a crockery merchant. 
on his shoulders.— Wil-o’-the- Wisp, 
Apvicr 76 GourmetTs.—Dine with the Fishmon- 


par Oma they will warm the c of your 


7 uot CONSOLATION. sitention 
ig tim you are mourn Thane oe pee 
events By pomenns, mainly the 
lady dns inabonte mentbafiorrais.— To" 


‘. BOLTS AND Bars. 
Waiter: : 


1] oblige by 
3 us 
ta drop on your In 
not a. dog, but a 
ra little boted with pamphiete id 
a little an 
other pa’ ns from a Mr. John oe of 
Swindon, who takes the decided pseudonym of “ Com- 
mion Sense.” Heinsistethat the worldis nut a globe, 
but a flat. Well! if it will content hin (and relieve 
us of his missives), we don’t mind admitting’ this 
much, that if the rest of the world is iike hins it is » 
flat. Will that satisfy him ?—Fun. 
SCIENCE GossIP. 
most careful inquiry has failed to detect any: 
thing in habits or uct of the harmless: htcie 
nis ok plan mre ~ 
which can justif 
osene is evidently » 
” bird in the Zoological Gardens 


is taking lessons 
The “ Mud-lark”’ is not a singing bird.—Punch. 
HOD THOUGHTS—BY A BRICKLAYER'S ASSISTANT. 
ft... odd, that when a man is knocked down, 


t's 


TO 
The 


these, | 
‘to are 
en 
Act, 33 34 cap. 97, so provides—A Crrr 


This letter raises a most im t 

until See Be ieee i person will think 
of signing a cheque. Bn Dg ot may be 
accurate, or in error, but the t must be cleared 
| Aeatisrcenay pinay on 

revenue, it would —— 

more stamp-daty than the 
p= 3 dence on the subject must at once be opened 
with the gerecamens, and in sit weeks, or say two 
months state of @ ascertained. 








Latest TELEGRAM.—The king’s head-quarters are 
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dredweight, had fallen in, and covered the desk of 
this worthy city officer, and that “ the occurrence 
eriginated from a vibration above, where several 
Gon lin laoe, be sone © the week.”’ Now, we 


> ie eae — 


vihoatiod=-potaibte de ee Sg 
of .Aldermen, whom. we Ans pee 3 
therng of of weight, in attanduuor-s¢: these City | the 
Courts.— The jo 
— io winter: best i= to wri 
Because the rime (rhyme) is an the P ern a Wate 
@- = 
LONG AS IT’s BROAD. 
“The Saapaee registered 
low zero centi; 


ot te 
Tom (drily): “ That is not Fahrenheit.” 
a drily) : “ No; but it-is very-far-in- 
FLY NOT YET. = 
babe tas novidea we had a palibon fee in Bog. 


PIETY BEFORE PARIS. 

Itis a wonder that the pious King of Prussia has 
not long ago allowed Paris to be re-victualled. So 
Christian @ sovereign, one itiagines, would yatu- 
rally think that givimg his enemies food and drink 
w a method of heaping — of fire on their 
heads more than that of ent.— 
Puach, 

Neumboy cays MCR S 

fewsboy : ig paper! Evenin paper !— 
tenth edition. Another great German ~ B. ictory.’ 
Mons. Chose: “Go away vid your paper, I am 


Frenchman.” 

Newsboy: “ All right, yer honour, here’s another, 
where the Germans ha’ got a hawful lickin’ !”— 
Fun. 

TH HOUSE THAT JACK DIDN'T BUILD. 

We have at last some good news. On Christmas 

Day Mr, Ayrton was seen in He 


in Chancety Lane. 
carefully imspected the accumulated rubbish on the 
site of the Law — and was heard to express an 


—- to ton, th little sae who were o> at 
att wigs ware geting on a ven 


at it.is siti te the Chats intention to put eo an 

extra man and a wheel-barrow to hurry on the 
works. The Law Courts are, of course, in high 
spirits, The public’s spirits have been so often 
raised by delusive expectation, that it would rather 
have the Law Courts raised instead.— thes 


Wisp. 
& GOOD MOVE. 

We are delighted te hear this : 

A new Mint is talked of, to.be erected ia reitetere 
with a frontage on the northern 
the Temple and the City Gas-works. 
We intend to write to Mr. Lowe, the “ Master of 
the Mint,” to suggest that a subterrancous passage 
(with a tramway and a car, large enough to carry 
let us say a thousand sovereigns) should be con- 
structed the new Mint and our office. We 
really cannot see why we 
right with the Mr. Tomline, 
inte practice our notions of the right mode 
ing our bulliem-and coinage.—Fun. 


whose evidence is 1, sir,” said 
a famous judge to such a witness, “if you choose to 
indulge in low conversation, you shalt learn when it 
comes to the ——_ of ae = expenses, the differ- 
ence between al lowed!” Mr. Justice 
» les was Rec as yi as this the other day, 
when, me OO a A indistinetness to his 
wearing & —_? 
“An ornament is now or eoerly worn ta 4 gentlemen 
much the voice.’ is 1 
fsnced round the barristers’ table, where cordial owing 
ds were poe ge en But I woulérestrain what 


going J weenet owere :, bat 3 he no gen- 
tleman will take ih y observation as in Tor hime “ I 


do aot mean ft, 1 aawure Det whstT have said ante 

the hirsute ornament is result of long observation.” 
We don’t quite see why his lordship should feel him- 
self allowed to address cutting—or rather shaving 
—remarks to & withess, but not to a barrister. Like 
all advocates of shaving he was in for a serape, but 
we don’t think he made it any better by applying 
his soft soap to the bar.—Fuun. 


A SHAVE 
Judges-are constantly being orried by by witnesses 
ery 


a gn Stace tapi 
pei t., ATE 
ae Resup ths der the dito aes 
of & public-house, pahowd be discarded from # the 


table of a man of taste. Champagne 
more. vigorously in a glass that is 
one that is seteniiion “at at the bo’ 

ite is the one 


pom ta called the 
Pereed fe Oh n France some 


Sf t rom tes may be met with which will holda 
whole obhens belt w bottle of wine. These, 


ton pall eg rtions, 
only ft fo a as are a 


ey es pe glass of a cup form, provided 
§ ‘be ge 


es much 
_ than in 
The old- 


cnpthin 5 ome pe ae d be broad, the 
inches long, and. the bowl 
pre n — to loon incl an imperial pint, or 

of @ bottle. A very pretty effect is 
a a pag Fo stem hollow ; the escape of the 
carbonic ing with its magic bubbles to the 
surface of the the centre of the glass, gives the appear- 
ance of a miniature’ fountains, There is a better 
chance of i wil a -- ~~~ the witte = 


glasses 
— over the sili and oy @ slight faotion 
of the hand occasionally agitating and enlivening 
the contents, 


ee 
AN ARTIST OLD, BUT EVER NEW. 


Or all human Art, the venerable sire 
Is mine ancient friend, Jack Frost, Esquire. 
For schools or schisms naught cares he 
Whose brush is the weird wind’s witchery. 
His only materials Air and Light, 
His only school the Pre-Adamite. 
He sketched and drew ere the coming.of Man, 
He lived and breathed ero the World began. 
And now, with a feeling akin to awe, 
I study the things he-etill doth draw. 
What delicate imagery, Parian-white, 
Hath he wrought on my window-pane last night! 
ye mene: stretching away, 
dreariest glens in WRY ; 
oa seks roar of an avalanche, 
Whose white sprays over the landscape blanch ; 
Dashing waves on the other side, 
And the furious whizls of the Maéistrem’s tide; 
Desolate wastes, terrific heights, 
Wild-eyed stars and Northern Lights; 
And a poor, bent beard passing through 
The worst ened ae gs te Wanton , a 


Such ghostly i: one might say, 
Were worthy the the skilt of are 
papnsy at a mpm toe ze realms of utter elas 
Here, on the next pane, he beguiles 
With dreams of far-off Eden isles 


. 
, 


ae 
Gharcthecedh the Stanmer Occan flows ; 


Abodes of bliss iti crystal calms— 
Savage groups among the palms; 
A coral reef, an-emerald turf, 

And merry in the surf. 


Well eg atte Jack Frost, Escuire, 
Of human Art. the venerable sire! 

Return to my panes each wintry night, 

With thy perfect tzaceries, et gi A 


For; in their vanishing scenes, one 


Nature, and half her mysteries. ot. D. w. 


GEMS. 


Tay who are easily flattered are always eaaily 
cheated. : 


Sriencz is the best remedy for anger. If you 
nothing, you will have nothing to - 

THERE are truths which some men despise, be- 
cause they have not examined them, and which they 
will not examine they despise. 

To vex anotheris to teach "ims to vex us again, 
Injuries awaken revenge ; and even an ant can sting 
and a fly trouble our patience. 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable ac- 
quaintance lave, when you are convinced _. 
he-lacks principle. °“ A friend should bear with 
fends infirmities,” but not his vices 





A Precious NeckLace.—But here comes an old. 
women, « with aoe skin—an old black 
woman with snowy hair her neck she had 
a collar of fine human bones, which seemed to have 
been burnt. Haran called the gardener, to ask, in 
cannibal lan what this relic was. “My 
mother’s hand,” was the reply, as ono might have 





rsaid, “My mother's cross.” But the young girl 


There. is-no-ob- | tached ; 


told Haran that she believed them to be the bones of 
white men. From the very first moment I had also 
believed them to be the remains of a hnman hash, 
and I confess that I was so intensely curious that I 
tried to obtain this eccentric necklace at any price. 
I offered her thirty, forty, sixty nails, five watch 
glasses, my waistcoat, and even an English knife 
with teen blades, which» had always been my 
faithful companion, and to which I was much at- 
but no meanness on my part could conquer 
her, nothing tempted her.—‘ rf Voyage Round the 
World.” By the Marquis de Beauvow. 


Ea 


STATISTICS. 

THE revenue returns from the 1st of April to the 
17th of December give the following results: Re- 
ceipts, ; last year, 48,841,088). Expen- 
diture, 46,445, 4551. ; : last ear, 48,053,214/. Balances, 
; last year, 3,342,3671. 

Tue sl value of the river commerce of the towns 
and cities on the Ohio is estimated at 143,000,000/. 
- annum. In this vast sum Cincinnati figures for 


BTALS AND Mingnats.—The statistics just 
published by Mr. Robert Hunt estimates the total 
aan of the metals, coal, and other minerals, ex- 

building stone, lime, and slates, produced 
in the nited Kingdom im 1869 at 45,945,691/., coal, 
of Form far for cncininting- of all the rest. The coal 
of the preceding year by 
ees though the export was rather less 
than greater. he increased consumption is attri- 
pened te. to @ very — ey revival of 
fe aboet | 1,340,000 the total prod bs meg 
tons, uction 
11,508,525. tons, of the value of 3,732,560/. 
great increase is in Scotland and North Stafford. 
shire; in the former the iron ore of 1869 amounted 
to close upon 2,000,000 tons, and in North Stafford- 
shire ye ody ov! 1,200,000. The tin ore produced 
in gdom is valued at 1,027,805/.; the 
een ore 7 ot the lead at 1,189, 0301. ; sand 
the zine at 49,366 1. ‘The pig iron is valued at 
12,381,2802., and a increase is perceptible i 
the number of ironworks and furnaces in blast. 
The salt, 1,250,000 tons, is valued at 687,5001, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE is a report ‘that ¢ the ex-Emperor of the 
= shortly meet one of the ex-Queens of 


pine Toss Gover of Hy Rote gAis yoe -: 
f most 
costly gun powder that can be produced. 

A wew French mail service is being organised, 
Steamers will -- between Calais and Cherbourg 
| Tue French — Bordeaux has pub- 
| lished an appeal, requesting all who are able to 
pay their taxes for a year in advance, and others to 
pay to the extent of their means. 

MapaMeE CATHELINEAUD, the wife of the Breton 
partisem chief, and five other ladies, were made pri- 
soners during the retreat. from Orleans, and have 
‘not yet been 

Tr appears from an.official statement as to the 

~ nt alo by the it mage 700 i aaily ‘ 

y ibaverage wo! s 

being at the rate of five words a minute for the 

gn oe Sle which suffices to clear off 

Shake messages sent within the day. On some days 

— 10,000 words have been transmitted in the 24 
ours 

MiniTary SzRvicz IN Bussra.—A telegram from 
St. Petersburg says :— The Minister at War ~~ 
submitted @ scheme to the — 
which military service wilt be iteumbent ou ‘the 
for a period of fifteen years. Of this 
period the men will serve seven years with the 
colours. Twenty-five per cent. of the class twenty- 
one years of age will be levied Tyran ok Immunity 
by is abolished. The educated ciasses are 
— to enter the army as volunteers at sever- 

teen years of'age, and get the benefit of shorter 
period of service. Those able to pass certain ex- 


aminations will be promoted to commissions. 


Women. 1n SwEDEN.—In Sweden the principle of 
Woman’s oRightes is making rapid —-» They 
baok d ot an siete employed i isthe peed 

8, and are ex v yed in the 
office and. telegraphic ents. x 
private establishments they make efficient clerks 
and book-keepers, and recently a medical college has 
been opened at Gottenberg, e ladies, not under 
seventeen of age, are admitted to a complete 
course of years, with clinical and anatomical 
lectures. Sweden isa promising country. Some- 





thing looking like equality for the sexes does not 
rouse the ire of the petulant “ lords of creation.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON READER, 





SUDDEN CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE 


Are sure to produce COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA, which are speedily cured by 


SPENCER’ 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS, ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, 
AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS 


the use of 


S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 





Prepared with great care by T. ROBERTS and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; and sold wholesaie and retail 
by. Barcuay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Epwarps, 38, Old Change; SuTron and Co., Bow Churchyard; Sanezr 
and Son, 150, Oxford-street ; F. NEwBERY and Sons, 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and can be obtained of all 
respectable Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. In Bottles, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 
3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 





BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE. 


For Laundry ar ' Household p 


ses. This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itself. Every lady who has used it 


as charmed with its cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. Sold in Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than any other Blue. 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Liebig’s Principle. | Warranted free:from Alum. 


Penny Packets and SIxPenny and Ong SHILLING CANISTERS. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHOENIX POWDER, 


Muslins, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In CANISTERS, 
SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 


LACE, MUSLIN, AND 

The superiority of this composition over any other 
articles of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at 
by the parties using it. In CANISTERS, 
All these Articles are protected by this 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 







FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 

preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 
once manifest itself where care and taste are displayed 
SIXPENCE each. 

Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICE’S PATENT), 
The only Washing Machine that “ie Thoroughly without Ingury to the 


Possesses also the fol- 6. Cheapness. — Its 

lowing advantages :— Price is low, and brings a 

Washing Machine within 

1. Saves at least three- veach Of moderate én- 

fourths of the Soap, Time, comes. 

and labour necessary Prick or Home 

without it. WAsHER . . 81, 10s. 
Or CoMPLETE WITH 


2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

3. Rapidity. It will 
wash Goreudhly Fivz 
Suints IN Five Mi1- 
NUTBS, or any equal bulk 


Wrincer . 4l. 10s. 
Or as sHown . 5i. 5s, 
AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Washer will 
wash any article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 
f cloth Blankets or Carpets tho- 
of clothes. roughly, in from two to 

4. Cannot get wrong; does not | five minutes, and all without any } 
grind or dash the clothes to pieces, | vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, - 
which is the fault of most other ma- | bing, or supplementary Handwork 
chines. whatever, which are by its userendered 

5. Takes wp but little room. perfectly superfluous and wnnecessary. 











BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, ‘SOHO, W. 
Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
CARRIAGE Paip TO ALL Parts OF THE KINGDOM. 





‘HOLLOWAY S PILLS: 














Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 

a 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT! 


NSIGHTLY Hair re- 
moved in a few 
minutes. On receipt of 
fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 


W. W. HILL, 








IFE AND FASHION, Vol. I, now on sale, in 
elegant cloth binding, Price 7s. 6d., with sup- 
plementary Portfolio of Coloured Steel Engravings of 
Paris Fashions, and large Supplement Sheets of 


' Court Hair - Dresssr, | Needlework, Fashions, and full size Patterns. 


166, Oxford Street, 
London. This handsome volume contains the following 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of @ mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

on by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. | 


THE exoruciatin, of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
prs by that Beiebeatel Medicine, BLAIRS GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
ney ae no regtraint of diet or Spec during their use, and are certain 

vent the disease attacking any 
eld al Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}4. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through 
mist. 








stories by eminent authors, with numerous illustra- 
, tions.—1. The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry, 

Ore ane a 2. Keeping the Vow. 8. Miriam, the Unknown, 4 
Bay Rum oe the | Tempting Fortune. 5. Waiting for Luck. 6. One 
Head and promotes the | Sparkle of Gold. 7. Snowdrift. A Story for Christ- 
— of pales” tam @| mas. 8 Aunt Olive’s Diamonds. 9. Dora’s Inde- 
cooahetll use; this year pendence. 
-. 4 ee A, : Also 62 complete Stories, 220 Patterns in Knitting, 
strongly recommended by | Netting, Crochet, Tatting, Point Laco, Fashions, &c., 
ho. mennt prepares. profusely illustrated ; 26 pieces of new and original 


From Base ‘-'? = Music, comprising Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Polkas, 


| prietors, Fowzer and | £c., and 15 Illustrated Memoirs of Notable Person- 


HEPPARD, Chemiste, 51, | ages ; also Topographical Sketches, Leading Articles 
Hollywood Road, London, on Life and Fashion, Genera! «na Scientific Articles, 











8.W., in bottles, 1s. 6d. 
28. 6d, and 4s. Gd. each. | Facetim, &c., &c. (334, Strand. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





POLLOCK, SCHMIDT, AND COMPANY, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the most impreved 


SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


ON THE ROTARY HOOK PRINCIPLE, WITH 


PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD 


Which, by preventing the breaking of the thread or 
needle, renders it superior to any Sewing Machine yet known, 
by whatever denomination they may be brought before 
the Public. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


Hems, fells, frills, tucks, trims, binds, 
braids, cords, hems, sewing lace 

on at the same time; 
broiders, making its own 


em- 


braid in four colours, 
or more. 


FIRST PRIZE 
MEDAL 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED SINCE 
1864, . 


For superior quality of material, workmanship, 
design, wide range of application, unmatched beauty of 
stitch, silence of motion, and many other advantages. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


Is less complicated in construction, easier in management, swifter 


at a very moderate price, viz.: 


FROM SIX GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 


PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


INSTRUCTION GRATIS. 


2104, RHEGHNT-ST., LOnNnDow, Ww. 








W. F. THOMAS AND CO0.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


Are manufactured specially for family use, 

They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very 
light to use, steady by their weight, and are, as 
near as possible, NoIseLess. Their mechanism 
is so simple that purchasers can easily work 
them by referring to the instructions forwarded 
with the machine, 

TO WORK BY HAND $ 

ON STAND, BY HAND OR 

FOOT . £55s., £6 6s., £8 and £10 

REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND £4 
DITTO DITTO BY HAND OR FOOT £5 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmak rs Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt an 
Collar Makers, by hand or foot, £6 6s., £8, £9, £10, and £12. 
Sewing Machines for all manufacturing purposes. 

#,* Ajl Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues aud samples post free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 
1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 


Easy Terms when required without increase of Price. 


£315 0 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR SWEET- 
HEARTS AND WIVES. 


HIGHEST PRIZE SEWING MACHINI 


/ wherever exhibited, including International Gold Medal, 1870. — 


SYMONS GEM"LOCK STITCH & 


- ELEGANT AND COMPLETE, £5 5s.—BY HAND ONLY, £8 15s. 
Lists and Samples free by post. Agents Wanted, 
Manufactory, 2, George Street, Blackfriars Road, London, 8.5. 





N EXT OF KIN (new edition, just published).—A classified and descriptive 


INDEX of 20,000 names guaranteed to Advertisements for Next of’ 


Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c.,.from 1700 to 1869, sent post free for 
32 stamps. 
Lane, London, W.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


WHITI?S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


by allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft ban( age being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MA'N PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detectea , and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which can, \ot fail te fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 


the hips, bei.ag sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Trusa, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps,; &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Bwelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. 


‘* The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 


Pours matchless musie on the raptured ear 


BY THE AID OF 


MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


FOR THE 


Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
vocal chords. 

Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, 

Bold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and ae free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES- 
abc aig , Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 





don. 
tit Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES.” ; 





Address Mr. Cutimer, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery > 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON READER. MARCH 1, 1871, 








ARE warranted not to contain a single WHELP TON'S They have long since been used in oy 


particle of Mercwry or any other Mineral of the largest County Hospitals in Grea 
Substance, but to consist entirely of Medi- Britain, and received the commendation of 
cinal matters, purely Vegetable; hence they several eminent Physicians and Surgeons, 
are easily digested by the Stomach, taken and during the last 35 years have provel 
up by the absorbent vessels, and carried their value in thousands of instances in dis 
into the blood; and thus the whole system Ee eases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
is brought under their Purifying and Re- cs epeies Ad | eae ee Kidneys; and in all Skin Complaints ay 
novating influence. one of the best medicines known. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, in boxes price 74d., 1s. lid, and 2s. 9d. each, by 
G. WuHELPTON & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


THE LONDON READER, 


PART 93, FOR FEBRUARY, 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


1.—Amy Kobsart. An illustrated serial tale, by the author of “ Evander,” &. | 10.—The ‘“ Fusee Satan.” Alexandre Dumas. The Chiswick Gardens. The 
2.—The Diamond Merchant. pn illustrated serial tale. Mount of Olives. : Post Office Regulations. 

3.—The Pearls of Erin; or, the Half-Sisters. A new serial story. o-oo Knitting, Crochet, Fancy Needlework, Fashions for the 
4.—The Lost Heiress of Latymer. A new illustrated story. onth, &c, ? 

5.—Fault on Both Sides. ‘An illustrated Christmas preonta 12,—Love is there; Ballad. Paris; a Dream of the Past. Oh, Look ye out at 
6.—The Earl’s Secret. A serial tale. Sea, Love! Serenata. The Dispatch ; Royal Lorne Galop. — 
7.—The Blue Seal. A new illustrated story. 13,—Poetry—Miscellaneous—Facetis—Household Treasures—Science—St 
8.—Tressilian Court. A new serial story. tistics, &c., &. 

9.—Proof Positive—of What? A complete story. 14.—Notices to Correspondents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—1. Walking to his Fate. 2. Alone with Grief. 8. The Transformed. 4. Amy Watching the Queen and Leicester. 5. Fashion Tllus- 
trations. 6. Caught at Last. 7. The Conspirators. 8. The Forged Letter. 9. Amy and the Dying Deer. 10. Fashion Illustrations. 11. A Lovers’ Quarrel, 
12. Bravo's Confession. 18. Griselda a Prisoner. 14 Come at Last. 15. Fashion Illustrations. 16. Condemned and Discarded. 17. The Arrest of Percy. 
18. Mrs. Lyell’s Plot carried out. 19. The Queen’s Physician. 20. Fashion Illustrations. (834, Sean. 


LIFE ann FASHION, 


PART XIV, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE 


CONTAINING : 
1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT PATTERN OF A JACKET, IN FOUR PIECES. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, IN BERLIN WOOL, FOR BORDERS, ETC. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A JACKET BODY. 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
8.—Love at First Sight. The Complexion, The Missing Links. A Woman's 
Hero. Love and Pride. . 
9.—Prince Frederick William (illustrated). The Study of Nature. 
10 —Hard v. Soft Water. Forgive Him! Joscelyn. Gunpowder and Moden 
Artillery. Distant Sounds. 
11 —Under a Cloud; an illustrated tale. 
12.—Hester'’s Adventure ; an illustrated tale. 
Despatch. Two against Two. 

















1.—Sir Henry Wilton ; a new illustrated story. 

2.—The Flower of El Almeda; a new serial illustrated tale. 

3.—Fashion and Folly ; an illustrated serial tale. 

4.—Sundered Hearts ; a serial story. 

5.—Great Earthquake. The Wimbledon Meeting. A Coronation in Siam. 
Rosamond Haughton. Tender Plants. 

6.—Zaidee ; or, the Double Marriage. An illustrated tale. 

7.—One of the Stakes at Goodwood Races. Florence Thorley. The Heir to 
the Spanish Throne, illustrated. Rosa La Motte. Josephine’s Lesson. 


FASHIONS.—Trimming for Parasol], Kerchief Collar, Cuff, Cravat in Tatting. Work Basket, Guimpe Lace, Chemisette, Needle-Book, Muslin Fichu, Tattig 
Trimming, Petticoat, Rosette in Crochet, Basket of Dried Flowers, Sofa Cushion, Lamp Mat, Linen Iusertion, Pen-wiper, Fan, Collar, Crochet Lace, 
Collarette, Crochet Rosette, Folio Stand, &c., &c. , D 

MUSIC.—1. The Garland; Opera Valse, composed by Walter Sidoey. 2. Adieu! Fair Eoglaud, Song of the Emigrant, composed by Fred, Morton. 3 0 
Turco; Polka, composed by G. A. Forbes. 4, My own dear English Home; Song, by E. M. Spencer. The Holmwood, Valée Brilliante, by Karl Emile. 


LIFE aw FASHION, 


PART Xlill, FOR AUGUST, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 
CONTAINING : 
.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.—FULL-SIZE OUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF'A SAILORS SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM SIX TO EIGHT. 
3.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS. OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 
4.~LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER BODY 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


The Broken Vow. The Cipher 











1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale. 

2.—Ella St. Maur ; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c 

8.—Sir Henry Wilton; a new illustrated tale. 

4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of ‘ The Hampton Mystery.” 

5.—Amy’s Deception ; an illustrated story. 

§.—Comets and Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. 


7.—A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of tbe Human Heart. Elsie Gordon. 
8.—Mulle Christine Nilsson (illustrated). Regent's Park Gardens. 
9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. The Phantom Lover. 
10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vests. _ 
11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow's Lovers 
State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 
12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux (illustrated). One Word More. 


FASHIONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Crochet Lace, Parasol, Design iv Darned Netting, Cuff, Collar, Crochet Square, Croehet oo Bow, 


Guipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Lace, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purse, Crochet Insertion, Mull M 


Collar, Cuffs, Lady's Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. 
MUSIC—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 


Pee ry 


2. I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, compen by Fred. Morton. 
Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballad, composed by John imlah. [ 


Fichs, 


8. Gems of 
834, STRAND. 





